











Over 70 Years’ Established Reputation. 
**GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, WOMAN'S EXHIBITION, 


LONDON, 1900.” 


NEAVES 
x FOOD 


and 
CHEAPEST 
For INFANTS, INYALIDS, and the AGED. 


. 
USED IN THE RUSSIAN IMPERIAL NURSERY. — 
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BONUS YEAR, 1902. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
es] INSTITUTION «= 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
The PROFITS are Divided solely amongst the 
Assured: already divided, £5,400,000., 
The next Division will be made as at 20th November, 1902, and all 
Assurances then existing will participate. 
Paid in Claims - - - £11,000,000. 
Accumulated Fund, nearly £5,500,000. 





Endowment Assurance Policies are issued combining Life Assurance 
at minimum cost, with provision for old aye. 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, ARTHUR SMITHER, 
Lonpon, E.C. Actuary and Seeretary. 


Applications for Agencies issued. 





5225, 226, 262. Slip Pens, 332, 909, 287, 166, 
=404. In fine, medium, and broad Points. 











THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST — SUPPER. 





Perfect Fit. Guaranteed Wear 


i DIAGONAL SEAM 
=Y«N 


CORSETS. 
Will not split 


Nor tear in 
ia the Seams the Fabric. 


Madein White, Black, and all the 
Fashionable Colours and Shades in 
Italian Cloth, Satin, and Coutil; 
4/11, 5/11, 6/11, 7/11 per pair 
and upwards. 

THREE GOLD MEDALS. 


“Tue best make of Corsets is the Y & N.” 
GENTLEWOMaE 


CAUTION. 


See .bat the Kegistered Trade Mark. 


“Y & N DIAGONAL SEAM,” 


is imprinted on every Corset and Box 
No Others are Genuine. 


Exquisite Models. 


Sold by Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters 
thronchout the United, Kingdom aud 
Colonies. 


ohams 





aste 


NEARLY A CENTURY’S REPUTATION 


as the best and most economical on for’ pro- 
ducing a perfect polish on Brass, per, Tin, &c., &c. 


RING & SON 
JOSEPH PICKERING & SONS, Ltd., Sheffield. 








JEWSBURY 
& BROWN’S 
ORIENTAL 
TOOTH PASTE 


For nearly a Century the 

Approved Dentifrice. 
orld-wide Sale. 

Pots, Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 


























Reese RePe 
10; 
2 2 
For the Bath 
Double the and General 
Strength } gy 
and Half the waperes, 
Cost of Non - Corrosive 
Ordinary Stopper. Send 
< three penny 
Household stamps for 


postage of 
Sample Bottle 


Ammonia. 






Retains its 
strength to 


the last drop Agents wanted where not 


represented. Correspond- 
ence invited. 











CLARKE’S, 360, OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON. SE 
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ss NO BETTER FOOD. ”Dr, ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., &c. 





Frys 


300 
Gold Medals, &c. 





Gocoaw 


Pure 


Concentrated 





“The MOST PERFECT FORM OF COCOA.” 


Gvuy’s HosprtaL GAZETTE. 








DELICIOUS 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


COFFEE. 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
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A 7/6 


Present 


to ladies who collect Lemco 
wrappers and weight labels 
by 30th November next. 
Send a post card for full 
particulars to Lemco Cookery 
Book Office, 9, Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, E.C., or see 
detailed advertisements . 


FOR USING 


Lemco 


IN THE 


Kitchen 


LEMCO 


is the only genuine 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT. 








DON'T COUGH USE 
KEATING’S LOZENGES 
FOR YOUR COUGH. 


ANY DOCTOR WILL TELL you, “there 
is no better Cough Medicine ”— One gives 
relief: if you suffer from cough try them 
but once: they will cure. and they will 
ot in‘ure your health . an increasing sale 
of over 8) years is a certain test of their 
value Sold in 134d. tins. 














MINIATURE ILLUSTRATIONS of our GENUINE 


STEEL-PLATE 
ENGRAVINGS 


N UERFE RM) 

e Prese uted Entirety Free of 
Charge to evel f 

7 t The cig 


; of London 1 Fine art Soc le ‘>, 
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New Readers should begin with NOVEMBER (Ready Oct. 25th.) 


With the NOVEMBER Number of THE LEISURE HOUR 


A NEW AND VIGOROUS SERIAL STORY COMMENCES, ENTITLED 


JOHN AUSTIN’S WILL, by w. montrose. 


In early numbers will appear a Series of Papers on 


“THE COASTWISE LIGHTS 
OF ENGLAND,” By GERTRUDE BACON. 


(A Valuable Set of Illustrated Papers on our Lighthouses.) 





Mr. J. HENNIKER HEATON, M.P., will contribute Papers on 


“THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.” 





Mr. THOMAS WRIGHT, Author of the “ Life of Cowper,” will 
write on “ THE LETTERS OF DEFOE.” 





£40 in Prizes «rnHe LEISURE HOUR” EISTEDDFOD. 
ill be a f N 
SHORT STORIES vein cr THE LEISURE HOUR. 


In January 1902, THE LEISURE HOUR will 
have completed its Fiftieth Year, and the 
January number will be a 


SPECIAL JUBILEE NUMBER. 














The Editor desires to call Special attention to the 


OVER-SEA NOTES 


which, being contributed by men of large knowledge actually resident in foreign 
countries, are of exceptional value. 
During the past year such notes have been received from our own correspondents on the 


Continent of Europe, South Africa, Australia, India, the United States, and South America. These 


Notes are a unique feature of THE LEISURE HOUR. 
SCIENCE and DISCOVERY, LITERATURE and ART, TRAVEL and ADVENTURE will 


continue to have a prominent place in our pages 
THE LEISURE HOUR hopes to maintain its character of being 
lively, but not sensational, 
instructive, but not dull, 
amusing, but not vulgar. 
It appeals to sensible people everywhere, 
and to people of all classes. 


THE LEISURE HOUR is Sold by all Magazine Dealers. 


ue PLEASE ASK FOR IT “38 





New Readers should begin with NOVEMBER (Ready Oct. 25th.) 
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A Good Beginning is Half the Battle, 


so see that you begin your day well by taking a cup of Van Houten’s 
Cocoa at breakfast time. It is a nourishing and satisfying beverage. 
strengthening the body for the coming fatigues of the day, and fortifying 
the nerves against the strain of the rush and tear of this work-a-day world. 

By Van Houten’s special process of manufacture the subtle delicacy 
of the finest cocoa beans is retained, while an added value is given to the 
resulting beverage by the increased ease with which it can be digested. 
Appetising to the palate, and enticing by its delicious aroma. 


Sold by all Grocers. Dcn’t forget to order a tin next time! 
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A New Book by The Bishop (vesignatey of Durham. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE SUNDAYS 
OF THE YEAR. 


By the Rev. HANDLEY C. G. MOULE, D.D., 
Bishop (Designate) of Durham, Norrisian Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 3s. 6d. 
“Most helpful meditations characterised by fine exposition wedded to 
an admirable style and saturated with a beautiful spirit of devotion.” 
Examiner. 
“Itis an interesting coincidence that when Dr. Moule’s appointment 
is being hailed with satisfaction by all sections of the community, there 
should issue from his pen a book prepared before there was any thought 
of his preferment—in which his true sympathy with all who are in Christ 
is frankly expressed. If we assume that unconsciously to himself 
Dr, Moule was preparing a manifesto of the spirit in which he enters on 
his new sphere, ‘THOUGHTS FOR THE SUNDAYS OF THE YEAR’ 
may be hailed as a cause for almost national congratulation.—Christian. 


A New Book by 
Dr. J. AGAR BEET. 
A KEY TO UNLOCK THE BIBLE. 


By JOSEPH AGAR BEET, D.D., Author of 
‘*Commentaries on St. Paul’s Epistles, &e. 
Bible Key Series. No. 1. Small crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 


** Professor Beet, whose place among the best exegetical writers POINTS PA RABLES AND 
of the day is assured, gives us here an excellent summary in 4 1 
Biblical knowledge. He states conclusions rather than argn- 
ments, The compass of his volume makes any other course 
impossible. Hehas, then, to be trusted by his readers. But he PICTURES 
is so sane and cautious, and withal so obviously determined to * 
be honest, that such trust is well deserved.’ The Spectator. 
By Rev. H. 0. MACKEY. A thousand 
new illustrations for Speakers, Teachers and Preachers. 
With Copious Indices, showing an i'lustration to almost 
every chapter in the Bible. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
3s. 6d. 


This work was originally published in 1899, and has now been trans- 
ferred to the list of the RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. It contains 
1,000 Illustrations, incidents, anecdotes, and extracts that will be found 
very helpful to Ministers preparing for the Pulpit, speakers at Religious 
Meetings, and Sunday School Teachers. A special feature of the volume 
is the alphabetical arrangement of the extracts, and the complete indices, 
both of subjects and of the Scripture texts illustrated. 











A New Book for Mothers’ Meetings. 


A HAPPY MOTHERS’ 
MEETING ; 


And Other Addresses for Mothers. 


By the Author of ‘‘A Letter for You.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 2s. 


This book, by the author of “A Letter for You,” is intended to help 
those who have to conduct Mothers’ Meetings and similar gatherings. The 
chapters are suitable for reading just as they stand; but they are also 
intended to suggest lines of thought and of Scripture study for those 
who like to compose their own addresses. The special feature of the 
book is the prayer which accompanies each address 


Published by THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, Incorporated, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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“The most nutritious of all cereals, 
Richest in nitrogenous matter and mineral 
substances and particularly rich in fats”: 
says Robt. Hutchinson, M.D., Edin., M.R.C.P., 
and one of the foremost dietary experts in 
Great Britain, in his latest book “ Food and 
Principles of Dietetics,” thus giving an 
unqualified scientific endorsement of oats as 
an article of human food. This simply 
means that Quaker Oats, which is admittedly 
the most perfect of all oat foods, is the most 
nutritious and best food of all foods, and we 
may well add—the most economical. Cook 
according to directions on packet. Sold only 
in packets. Refuse inferior imitations and 
substitutes. Quaker Oats was first and is 
first. een sa 

For our FREE 
Quaker Oats Cook 
Book, Address, 


Quaker Oats, Ltd., 
Dept. a1 6 & 8, Eastcheap, 
LONDON, E.Cc. 


qaren Aov 20% 
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In the “CALTON” vou have a practical 


pertect Si: ylographie Pen, that you can rely 
upon to write, and whic h can be carried in 
any position. 





Ser.t complete for 3/-. Mounted and chased, 5/-. 
silver Cased, 6. 
JEWEL FOUNTAIN PEN, fitted with Gold Nib, 
Di. pex feed, 6/-. Mounted, 7/6. 


Dept.L.H.JEWEL PEN Co., 102, Fenchurch St., 
London, E.C. 


pede PERFECT 


will secure the most perfectly 
constructed Vapour Bath Ca- 








binet in the meurket. After a 
@® fortuight’s trial, you can com- 
plete the purchase by a further 


payment of I2/-, or, if not en- 
tirely satisracture, return Ca- 
binec and your 9 - depe osit will 

Direct from Maker two User! 
Cabinet 


be refunded 
That's why we “= gg a 3 


MARKS ADJI st ABLE CHATR Co., 
11 Jessel Chambers, Chan ery Laue, Loodon 




















A New Story by AMY LE FEUVERE, 


HEATHER’S 
MISTRESS. 


By AMY LE FEUVRE, Author of 
‘Probable Sons,” ‘‘Dwell Deep,” 
“On the Edge of a Moor,” &c. With 
Fifteen Lllustrations by J. 8S. Crompton. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
fairly described as a modern 
religious novel like ‘‘ Dwell Deep” and “On the 
Edge of a Moor,” which have been before the 
public for some years, and which were both from 
the pen of this widely known writer. It traces 
the history of two girls brought up in the country 
on sound religious but somewhat narrow lines, and 
then suddenly exposed to all the influence and 
temptation of fashionable life. Readers will at 
—_ become interested and follow the 
arying ineidents of the story to the end 
wit pleasure and with profit. 


This may be 


A New Story by DAVID LYALL, 


THE GOLD 
THAT PERISHETH. 


By DAVID LYALL, Author of ‘The 
Land o’ the Leal,” &c. With Seven 
Illustrations by W. H. C. Groome. Crown 
Svo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

This title indicates the scope of the story, which 
shows how riches take to themselves wings, and 
also how if a man will be rich he becomes exposed 
to manifold temptations. It is a breezy, 
cttractive tale of the life of to-day. 


Published by 
Tue Reuiciovus Tract Socrery 
56 Peternoster Row, 


(Incorporated), 
Le mdk mn. 
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For years we bave pire our High Clauss J 
descriptions direct to the 


SAVING 30°.IN PRICE 


We are manufacturers upon an extensive scale, and do not sell 
to the trade, but only direct to the public. We b-y and guarantee 
all materials used, and employ the best skilled workers 


ALL THE NEWEST AND BEST DESIGNS 
in every description of Jewellery. Our Prices for BROOCHES, 
RINGS, CHAINS, WATCHES, PINS. BRACELRTS, &e., &c. 
are unequalled anywhere, and our value is magnificent. All 
gems are guarauteed, and gold has the Hall Mark upon it. 

















18ct. Diamonds & Rubies, 
or Diamonds & Sapphires, 
£440 


GUR NEW CATALOGUE 


is an education for Low Prices, and is Beautifully Illus- 
and 


SENT FREE. 


ANY ARTICLE EXCHANGED IF NOT APPROVED. 
GRENFELL FRAZIER & CO. (Dept. 8), 


12, Epeware Reap, Lonpon (near Marble Arch), 


Solid Gold Sapphire Centre, 
9/6 








POINTS 


WHICH MAKE 
- - THE.. 


ENSDERFER 


B L C TYPEWRITER 


SO GREAT A FAVOURITE ARE: 
Its Portability. 


It weighs only 6 lbs. without case, and but 
10} to 12 Ibs. when packed for travelling. 


its Visible Writing. 


Which is yisible letter by letter as it is typed, 
and remains readable till the sheet is finished. 


Its Interchangeable Type. 


f a variety 




















Affording users the opportunity o 
of types. 


Its Beautiful Work— 


Perhaps its greatest attraction. No ribbon to 
smear. Always a sharp, clean impression. 


Its Price which is from £8 Ss. net. 
SEND FOR PROSPECTUS No. 88. 
LOCAL REFERENCES ALL OVER THE KINGDOM. 
The BLICKENSDERFER Typewriter Co., 

London Depot: 9 CHEAPSIDE. | NEWCASTLE- 














West End Agency: 195 Oxford St., W. | ON-TYNE. 
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OETZMANN & CO., 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. 


(Continuation North of Tottenham Court Road.) 


SALE of a FURNISHING STOCK 


Purchased for CASH at a DISCOUNT of 47} per cent. 


SALE COMMENCES MONDAY, OUTOBER oa 


Special Illustrated Sale Catalogue, 
Post Free. 
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a THE 20th “CENTURY” 
COMFORTABLE BOX OTTOMAN couch, with Spring Seat and EASY CHAIR, with Spring 
Pillow Head, covered with Artistic Cretonne, Interior neatly lined Seat, Upholstered and Covered 
with Sateen... son on _ o oe “_ x in Tapestry ... ao an Ft 
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, THE TEMPORARY 
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4 
(Patented) } HOME FOR LOST 
HE LADIES’ OWN, a marvellous AND 
piece of ingenuity of the Twentieth 
Century, made entirely of metal, with : STARVING DOGS 
steel and plated fittings, making about 
800 stitches a povleserny It hes no aoe ‘ ‘ys 
plication, hke other machines, ther : 
fore does not require to be learnt. | § OBATTERSEA PARK RD., S.W., and 
Notrouble. No experience. Its work | 4 
will venr conibanienen ett thet of Oher 4 HACKBRIDGE, SURREY 
machines costing higher prices. The | 4 PIPPI PIII 
stitch can be made larve or small. It : FUNDS URCENTLY 
works fine ve cuarme muterials equally 
— Ty 1 huaater equally NEEDED. 
= Sent ny: Ay - a earzioge a i ti ein 
paid, for wo for - x : ° 
_ needles 6d. and 1)- per packet > - a ceeenate a. 
Write for eal Opinions ~2 Sates mials, or call and see the Machine | ¢ — 
pe end y President 
SEWING ‘MACHINE COo., LM es ? , THOF PORTLAND. 
Desk H, 82 4 33, Brooke St., Holborn, London, E.C. ; BIS DAT gu CITO PAT Se-retary.—Hexry J. Wann. t 








we CANNOT RECOMMEND 


Dr. LAHMANN’S 
stky COTTONWOOL  «nrrtep 
WINTER UNDERCLOTHING 


too strongly to People with a Sensitive Skin, or who object to underwear that Shrinks 
and gets Thick and Heavy in wear. They should lose no time in making its acquaintance 
oy either dropping a Card for a Free List and Cuttings, or favoring with a Personal Visit. 


The LAHMANN AGENCY, 15, Fore St., London, E.C. 


(Whence it is sent to ali Parts of the Worid.) 
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BV sy cme 
BREAD. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. | 
me sae: 


| HOLY BIBLE. 
TWO-VERSION EDITION 


THE AUTHORIZED VERSION with the Differ- 
ences of the REVISED VERSION printed in 
the margins so that both texts can be 
read from the same page. 

PRINTED IN CLEAR TYPE. CENTRAL COLUMN 
REFERENCES. 

On Oxford India Paper Prices from 10s. 6d, 
Also on Ordinary Paper Prices from 7s. 6d. 


On Oxford India Paper, interleaved with Writing 
nage, prices from 21s.; or bound with ** The 
Oxford Helps to the Study of the Bible,” 

Prices from 18s. 6d. 


| NEW EDITION WITH WIDE MARGINS 
| FOR MS. NOTES FROM 24s. 








ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 


NAVE’S INDEX-DIGEST OF THE 
HOLY SCRIPTURES, comprising over Twenty 
Thousand Topics and Sub-topics, and One Hundred 
Thousand References to the Scriptures. By OrvILLE 
J. Nave, A.M., D.D., LL.9., Chaplain in the Army 
of the United States. Large 8vo, with Eighteen 
Coloured Maps. Cloth 15s., and in various leather 
bindings. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 














“As good as 
it is nice.” 


Most Family Bakers supply it. If not known, 
Agents’ addresses are sent on application. 

Use ‘‘ HOVIS” LITO, our New Self-Raising 
Flour. Packed in 3d., 6d. and 1s. Boxes, 

For further particulars write Hovis, Lrtp., 
MACCLESFIELD. 











HAIR PRESERVED | 
AND BEAUTIFIED 


BY USING 


Rowland’s 
MACASSAR OIL. 


It prevents baldness, eradicates scurf, is the best 
dressing for ladies’ hair and for Children it is invalu- 
able. Also in a Golden Colour for fair hair. 

Sizes 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. Sold by Stores 


Chemists, & A. Rowland & Sons, Hatton Garden, 





London. 


DRINK 


A SWEETMEAT and A FOOD. 


PETER’S 


MILK-GHOCOLATE, 


The Original and Best. 
Sold by all Confectioners and Grocers, 
id., 3d., 6d. & 1/- Packets and 6d, and 1/- Croquettes, 
Sole Agents (trade only), 8. J. Mackenzie & Co., Ltd., London, E, 








for Breakfast, 


PETER’ -* BREAKFAST’ 
Lunch or Supper Milk-Chocolate, 











FOR ALL FRYING & COOKING. 





FOR PLUM PUDDINGS, MINCE MEAT, PIE CRUST & CAKES 
Sample 1/b. Box and Book of Recipes 
sent for B44 in stamps. 


HUGON&C2L2 PenpLeton MANCHESTER. 























SYMINGTON’S 


High Pressure, 
Steam Prepared. 


PEA FLOUR 


EASILY DIGESTED. 








For Thickening 
Soups, Gravies, &c. 


4 é = Sold in Tins and Packets 
Sy by all Grocers. 





TRADE MARK. Manufacturers— Established 1827, 


BOWDEN STEAM MILLS, Market Harboreugh. 
Export Agents—C, & E. MORTON, LONDON. 
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THE LEISURE HOUR is published at 56 Paternoster Row, Lonpon, ENGLAND. Sixpence each month. The 
SupscripTion Price for the Monthly Parts, including postage within the United Kingdom, or to any of the Continental 
or other countries within the Postal Union, is 8s. per annum. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS AND CONTRIBUTORS.—AIl manuscripts should be sent to the 
Editor, The Leisure Hour, 56 Paternoster Row, and must have the name and address of the sender 
clearly written thereon, and in any accompanying letter the title of the MS. must be given. No 
notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Writers are recommended to keep copies of 
their MSS. A stamped addressed envelope should accompany each communication. Payment for 

accepted manuscripts is made on publication. Business letters other than Editorial to be addressed 


to the Publisher. 


THE LEISURE HOUR. 


SUS TIOCS 








CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER, 1901. 
Frontispiecee—THE HOP PICKER. 


PAGE 


THE BLUE SEA BATHS. Complete Story. By Lian Turver _... ws Ol 


Illustrated by Joun MACFARLANE. 


THE AWAKENING OF ANTHONY WEIR. Conctvusion ... es » 981 


By Sizas K. Hockrne. Illustrated by Harotp Copprne. 


THE HAPPY VALLEY: A Tale of Bavaria. By Laurence M. Ginson 997 


Illustrated by D. Murray Smiru. 


HOW WILLIAM WILKINS WENT IN SEARCH OF HIS FAMILY TREE 1013 
By May Crome iy. Illustrated by Wiiiiam Rarney. 
A GIRLS’ SCHOOL IN GERMANY. By Epirs Comrie ... - .. 975 


ELECTRIC LAMPS AND HOW THEY ARE MADE. By E. F. Mason 976 
Illustrated by Photographs. 


SONNET. By C. Frep Kenyon i ne ws ads ... 990 

HIGH LIFE IN SWITZERLAND. By Samver Pearson, M.A. Illustrated 991 

THE FISHERMAN’S DAUGHTER. Photograph by G. B. Cowen... ... 1009 

ALFRED THE GREAT AND MUSIC. By Frepericx J. Crowest ... 1010 
Illustrated. 

FREAKS IN AMERICAN SCENERY. By W. B. Norrnrop a ... 1023 
Illustrated from Photographs. 

INSTINCT OR REASON? Stories of Dogs and Lizards ... ... 1028 
By Licut.-Colonel W. Hut James. 

SUNDAY MORNING IN PETTICOAT LANE. By M. M. Snarre +. 1033 

WHAT SHOULD OUR GIRLS STUDY? By Jutta Warp Howe ... 1035 


SCENES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS me int ie 980, 996, 1012, 1032 


On THE THAMES. PEACEFUL Waters. RvuRAL SCENE. 


OVER-SEA NOTES. From Our Own Correspondents ... - 1037 
FartTHinc Bank Norgrs——A Hov sE wHicuh Cost Noruine To Bu ination an 
PENSIONS IN AUSTRALIA Ew Fve.t Suppity From TEXAS 


DANGER SIGNALS FOR Peo tomar Fn Tanaeweee or Lert-HaNpEep CHILDREN. 
Contents continued on next page. 
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10 _THE LEISURE HOUR ADVERTISEMENT SHEET, 
BY THE _LATE _JAMES CHALMERS. 


PIONEER WORK IN NEW GUINEA. 


With a Map and Forty Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, cloth gilt. 


* An astounding story of Christian pluck, tact,and patience. The situations are sparklingly dramatic, and yet the story 


is tod simply, modestly, aes This is a book for all.”—CHRIsTIAN WoRLD. 
‘Most interesting. Ecru 


A plain and most simple narrative of most startling facts, and of abiding interest as a faithful record of the triumphs 


of the Gospel over a savage people. Recorp. 
** Full of interesting traits of travel and sketches of native manners." —DaILy News 


Published by THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, Paternoster Row, London. 














Contents—continued. PAGE 
SCIENCE AND DISCOVERY. By Professor R. A. Grecory, F.R.A-S. 1040 
Foss, TrREES——Seas oF Foc——SrToraGe or ELEecrriciry——NeEwW PLANETS NEAR 

THE SUN. 
VARIETIES mu ee a a ‘a = a ... 1042 
A SEDENTARY OccuPATION ‘‘Wuo SroLE THE Donkey ?”——OvrR OLp READERS-- 
OLp TREES Some Curtovs CLOcKs. 
ASTRONOMICAL WUTES FOR OCTOBER . 1043 
By W. T. Lynn, B.A., F.R.A.S. 
THE FIRESIDE CLUB. Lirerary Prize Competitions ‘ . 1044 
WIVES, MOTHERS, AND MAIDS: Counsel and Confidences.. 1045 
Qvo Vapis? Avswans TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
OUR CHESS PAGE. New Sorvine Competition _ 1047 
SUSPENSE. Photograph by F. OLLo x5 Ss 1048 
TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX TO VOLUME, 1900-7901 i. -viii. 





Our November Number will contain 
The Opening Chapters of a New Serial Story, entitled : 


JOHN AUSTIN’S WILL; 


The first of a Series of most interesting papers, by GerTruDE Bacon, on 


THE COASTWISE LIGHTS OF ENGLAND; 


and New Competitions in THE LEISURE HOUR EISTEDDFOD (with more than 


FORTY POUNDS in Prizes). 











A DELIGHTFUL SWEETMEAT. 


USE 
CLEAVES’ Pemnaas 
materials, of excellent 5 
CELEBRATED flavour.’’—Lancet. 


DEVONSHIRE 


CLOTTED CREAM = sa * 
CONFECTIONS. Seiler aaa CARBOLIG 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE, 
THEREFORE BEST. 


JOHN CLEAVE & SON, Ltd., CREDITON, DEVON. 
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For Chilblains & Chapped Hands 


OINTMENT. 


A sovereign remedy for Burns, Bruises, 
Cuts, Scalds, Piles and all skin ailments. 
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OLD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT 


Many people have old or disused false teeth. Messrs, 
R. D. & J. B. Fraser, Ltd , of Princes Street, Ipswich 
(established 1833), buy old false teeth. If you send your 
teeth to them they will remit you by return of post the 
utmost value; or if — rred, they will make you the 
best offer, and hold the teeth over for your reply. The 
largest and oldest buyers of ol i false teeth in the world. 
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An AGGEPTABLE 
PRESENT 


Causing the Donor to be gratefully remem- 
bered for Twelve Months, 

May be obtained by paying A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION for 
The Leisure Hov the Publisher or your local 
Bookseller to forward it monthly to a friend in 
the United Kingdom or Abroad. 

The New Volume begins with November. 


The Year’s Subscription, including Postage, is 8s. 


LONDON. 
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The Publisher's Address is 56 PaATERNOSTER Row, 


A New Story by SARAH DOUDNEY. 


LADY DYES 
REPARATION. 


By SARAH DOUDNEY, Author of 
‘**Janet Darney’s Story, ” &e. With 
Four Illustrations by Percy Tarrant. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
In this book the skilful pen of Miss Sarah 
Doudney sketches the story of a girl’s folly, and 
of the way in which she finally atoned for it. 





Published by 
AGLOUS TRACT SOCLETY (Incorporatep), 
Row, 
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SOKING W/ 
THE 


“AITCHISON” PATENT EYEGLASSES. 


FIT PERFECTLY, 





The Sun, April 21st, 1898 in an article on Defective 
Eyesight, says: “ Mr. AITCHISON’S system of sight 
testing is undoubtedly the most perfect in 
existence.” 

Mr. AITCHISON adapts Spectacles and Eyeglasses in the 
most scientific manner to correct nearly all defects 
of vision. Prices strictly moderate. 


EYESIGHT PRESERVED, a Pamphlet, post free. 


YOU CANNOT AFFORD 


TO NEGLECT YOUR EYESIGHT. 

Even if the defect of vision is only trifling 
it should be corrected. The cyesight can be 
preserved and in most cases prevented from 
getting worse. Mr. Aitchison’s system of 
Sight Testing is the most perfect in exist- 
ence, the eyes being examined carefully in 
every instance, and the amount of the 
defect accurately measured. 

Spectacles, Eyeglasses, and Artificial Eyes 


At most moderate prices. 


AITCHISON & CO., 


Opticians to H.M. Government, 
47 FLEET STREET. 6 POULTRY, 
428STRAND & 46 FENCHURCH ST... LONDON 
‘‘EYESIGHT PRESERVED, 





a pamphlet post free, 
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GOLD MEDAL, 
Health Exhibition, London. 
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Benger’ Food is not only 
highly nutritious, but is most 
easily digested, and is so delicious 
that it is enjoyed by the youngest 
Infant or the most delicate 
Invalid. 





INFANTS, 


INVALIDS and the AGED. 





Benger’s Food is sold in TINS, by Chemists, &c., everywhere. 











**The halesome parridge, chief of Scotia's food.” 


"FRovost’ 
Oats 


There are no Oats like SCOTCH Oats, and no 


Scotch Oats like “PROVOST ’’ Oats. 
BUY THEM! TRY THEM / 


Two Packets of “ Provost” will make as much as 
three Packets American. 


“~rOO7 O00 00 0 Eres" 


R. ROBINSON & SONS, ANNAN, N.B. 





Patersons’ 
Supper onan) 


and 


Sleeplessness 


Coffee 





In a few seconds, with boiling water, you can have a cup of coffee containing the full flavour and 
rich aroma of the newly roasted bean, that will warm, soothe, and prepare you for slumber. 
(Back of Plate. 
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The Blue Sea Baths 


BY LILIAN 


HE grim woman at the Blue Sea Baths 
r was counting out bathing-gowns. 
Every now and again she would stop 
and wipe her moist face with the end of her 
apron, a corner of a bathing-gown, or the 
back of her toil-worn hand. Then she 
would go grimly on, making two stacks of 
the garments, and keeping a separate count 
of each—the mended and the unmended. 

She was very hot. Overhead was an 
unlined galvanised iron roof, and _ the 
February sun was beating down pitilessly 
upon it. 

Sydney, five miles away, lay shut down 
in moist, windless heat. Here, by the sea, 
a weak wind blew, but the little weather- 
board dwelling lost much of it, being built 
in a small land dip, behind a boulder of 
grey rock. 

From the cottage to the baths, a distance 
of about two hundred yards, ran a sandy 
winding path, with scrubland, quite un- 
cleared, on either side of it. But between 
the scrubland and the outer wilderness was 
a six-foot fence, shutting in the cottage and 
its land, and extending down to the water's 
edge, where the square block of the baths 
began. 

The Blue Sea Baths had been leased by 
Kate Kennedy, spinster, aged forty-four, 
for three years. When she first came into 
possession of them, three months ago, they 
were known as the “ McDermott Baths.” 

Matilda, who was Kate’s sixteen-year-old 
half-sister, turned up her nose at the name. 
She was fanciful, and had that bent of 
mind which finds melody in certain words 
and discord in others. 

Kate herself was rather inclined to glorify 
her cognomen by sharing it with the baths. 
She liked the ring of “ The Kennedy Baths”; 
but Matilda fixed her dewy grey eyes on 
the waters and said, “‘ Why not ‘ Blue Sea 
Baths,’ Kitty?” with a soft intonation on 
the words. 

They were advertised as such the next 
week, and became very popular. 

Light refreshments, gowns and towels 
were to be had at the cottage, where Kate 
herself, in rusty black, presided. Matilda 
hovered like a fairy sprite around the 
dressing-rooms and the water, taking 
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frequent trips to the cottage to cheer her 
sister, and tell her the stray bits of talk 
she had found interesting. 

To-day Kate was very gcim. Her lips 
were set sullenly, her eyes ueld a slumber- 
ing anger. 

Even when, late in the afternoon, her 
sister’s young face, with a wistful look on 
it, peeped in at the doorway, her set expres- 
sion did not relax. She went on, counting 
out aloud, just as she had done when she 
had been alone. 

“Nineteen, twenty, twenty-one,” 
said, dropping three vari-coloured garments 
upon the stack of the great unmended. 
“Seven, eight,” and two went to swell the 
mount of gowns, whole and complete. 

“ Kate,” said the girl in the doorway, 
“ Kate, won’t you forgive me?” 

“ Twenty-two, twenty-three—eight,” said 
the woman. “No, I’m wrong somewhere ; 
‘twas more than twenty-one, I’m certain.”’ 

The girl advanced slowly. Her feet 
were bare and brown, her pink blouse was 
open at the neck, her waist-band was gone. 
A mass of golden hair lay down her back 
in pretty untidiness ; some of it had slipped 
over her ears, and a few saucy-looking curls 
were on her forehead. 

“T got right down to my dressing-room,” 
she said, “and I started undressing. Then 
—a sort of presentiment came over me, and 
I had to come back. You should just have 
seen me scurrying up the path to you.” 

“Seventeen and two are eighteen,” said 
Kate hurriedly, and setting her square chin 
squarely. No curls belonged to her; no 
prettiness ; no dainty, clinging ways. They 
never had. Her figure was square and 
middle-aged; her hair dull and straight ; 
her complexion dull; her eyes dull; youth 
all gone ! 

“ Kate, it’s miserable!” said the girl 
urgingly. “There’s only you and me—and 
we're out.”’ 

“Ten gowns missing!” reflected Kate 
aloud. ‘I reckon to lose four a week, but 
I never counted on losing ten in four days.” 

The girl stooped and put her face between 
her sister’s and the absorbing bathing- 
gowns. Her golden hair swept the floor, 
her raised eyes were wistful. 


she 
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“KATE, WON’T YOU FORGIVE ME?” 


“Forget and forgive, Kitty,” she said. might be drowned,” she added. “I might 
“It’s high tide, and I can’t swim well.” get cramp. There might be a shark——” 
She moved her eyebrows whimsically. “I “Thirty,” announced the grim woman. 
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“Oh, go away do. Do you s’pose I’ve 
nothing to do but listen to your mights? If 
it comes to that, there might be an earth- 
quake, and I go. I don’t look a likely one 
for dying—oh no. Neither old nor young 
enough.” 

The girl stood up and lingered. 

“ But won’t you make up?” she asked. 

“ You'll find it’s not as easy as kiss your 
hand to make up with me, Matilda,” said 
Kate. She jerked the words out, snatched 
up the stack of garments in good repair, 
and left the room. 

“Forget and forgive—’tisn’t so easy,” 
she muttered. “I’m not made of quick- 
silver like her.”” She stooped down stiffly, 
and began to fold up the bathing-gowns, 
using the floor as a table. “Forget and 
forgive,” she went on sullenly, “sunshine 
blazing hot to-day—blackness icy cold 
to-morrow. I like things a bit evener 
arranged.” 

She laid the last gown carefully away on 
the shelf kept for gowns in use, surveyed 
the towels, and, picking up a hairpin from 
the floor, ran it into her hair. Then she 
went to the open window, through which 
she dealt out gowns, towels, and biscuits, 
and looked at the sky, dropping her eyes in 
assumed carelessness to the path. Loitering 
along there was that young sister of hers, 
her golden hair drawn forward over her 
shoulder. She was plaiting it as she 
walked, plaiting very slowly, walking very 
slowly. 

It would have been easy to recall her. 
Kate opened her lips once, but no sound 
left them. Some of the squareness went 
away from her face, some of the bitterness 
from her eyes as she watched the slim 
figure. But she turned away, and went 
back to the bathing-gowns grimly enough. 

She worked hard, running up rents, and 
stitching on buttons and tapes. But often 
she broke the silence around her, and 
addressed some object in the room, half- 
anxiously. 

“ T never pay any heed to presentiments,” 
she said once, “and I never did go in for 
signs and omens. If I did I wouldn’t like 
to remember she said last night some one 
was walking over her grave.—’Tisn’t high 
tide till half-past four.” 

She sewed on busily for five minutes, 
then another thought made itself heard. 

“I’m right thankful I broke myself of 
fads and fancies when I was a girl,”’ she 
said. “I suppose some people wouldn’t 
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have liked breaking that jar of salt this 
morning—but it don’t affect me. Matilda 
said it was fearful unlucky, silly thing. 
She ought to swim real strong by now. 
But she’s a perfect fool not to learn to float 
‘cause of the water getting into her ears. 
Another of her dainty ways.” 

She threw down her sewing and went to 
the window to look anxiously down the 
path. 

“I’m always telling her not to stay in 
the water long enough to get chilled,” she 
said. “I suppose the silly thing’s been 
remembering we sat down thirteen to table 
at Mrs. Smith’s on Sunday.—Wonder if 
Thomas mended that broken bit of railing. 
Amy Johnson said a shark could get in?” 

She went to the door, to the verandah, 
to the path, and back again. The sight of 
her thimble fretted her so greatly at last, 
that she thrust it into her pocket. Two or 
three times she strained her ears, fancying 
she heard shrieks, and at last she sat down 
on the verandah edge and unlaced her 
boots. 

She sat quite still there for a long time, 
just listening. Her fingers were interlaced, 
her face set and stern, her eyes gazing 
stonily down the path. 

And at last they came, those shrieks she 
was waiting for. They broke on the air, 
sharply, horribly, voiced by many women. 

Kate Kennedy dragged off her boots, as 
if she had planned that to be the first act 
of obedience. Then she sprang to her feet 
and ran madly down the dusty path. Her 
black skirts swung round her and impeded 
her progress, but she gathered them into 
a hard grasp and ran on. 

Once there burst from her dry throat a 
wild sob and her sister's name, and once, 
with her eyes supplicating the smiling 
heavens, she cried “ God,” so loudly, that 
for all the rest of the way the air seemed 
surcharged with two words, “God” and 
“ Matilda.” 

At a turn in the path, before she de- 
scended the incline, she could see into the 
small enclosure of blue water. It looked 
too small and serenely blue for any tragedy 
to have place there. 

She sped on, her breath coming in gasps, 
her face brick-red, her grim mouth square 
and determined. 

On the platform she brushed against a 
girl of twelve with wet golden hair, and 
once again her cry, “ Matilda,” filled the 


air. 
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The briefest words her excited mind 
could invent seemed lengthy enough to fill 
eternity, so she eschewed them all, and 
sent a sweeping glance past the dressing- 
room precincts to the water. 

Over, in a line with the spring-board, 
but at the extreme limits of the baths, 
where deep water and loneliness were, a 
small head bobbed for a breathing space. 

Like a flash, the squarely-built, solid- 
looking woman sped down the spring-board, 
while sudden silence fell upon the bathers. 

They watched her fly through the air with 
a grace and beauty of action that had never 
been hers on land. They watched her 
disappear into the water, blackly clad and 
bootless, and appear again close to that 
other bobbing figure. 

The two faces were close together—one 
was Kate Kennedy’s, grey-white and 
agitated; the other that of a woman re- 
nowned among all the frequenters of the 
baths as a powerful swimmer and diver. 

She smiled at the proprietress of the 
baths. 
















‘* WHAT—EVER WERE YOU DOING, KITTY?” 
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“A lovely day for the water,” she said. 
“ Dry land is unbearable, isn’t it?” 

Then she disappeared beneath the surface 
upon one of her under-water swims, and 
the ripples played over the spot where she 
had been smiling. 

Kate turned round and swam towards 
the steps near the spring-board. In her 
mind the mad fear was giving place, very, 
very slowly, to a feeling of security. 

But her skirts were heavy and clinging, 
and she made slow progress, her eyes 
scanning the water around her for any 
sight of one struggling and afraid—one 
with clinging golden hair and the face of a 
wistful child-angel. 

At last she reached the bottom step, and, 
with her arm extended to touch it, she 
stopped, for there, seated two steps above 
the wave-wash, was Matilda. 

Her hair was clinging and golden, her 
face wistful and childish; but she was 
serene, happy, comfortable. She was 
dabbling her pink feet in the lapping waves, 
and looking mermaidish, as she always did 
near the water. 

“ What—ever were you doing, Kitty?” 
she asked, and her astonishment was visible 
in her eyes. 

Even yet, her cry of “God” and 
“ Matilda’ was surging in Kate’s mind. 

“Were you practising swimming in your 
clothes, Kate? You did it very well. No 

one could have done better. And how 
you dived!” 

Kate drew herself to the step. Her 
eyes were surly, her mouth square-set. 

“Make a bit of room for me to 
pass by,” she said. “ Instead of sitting 
there dabbling 
you'd be a sight 
better employed 
practising or float- 
ing.” 

“But I was so 
nervous to-day,” 
said the girl. “I 
felt I was destined 
to be eaten by a 
shark, or some- 
thing. so I thought 
I'd stay out of the 
water altogether. 
— A little while ago 
~~ I thought I saw a 

shark, and we all 
screamed.” 
Kate trailed up 
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the step heavily. Her face was yet grey, 
and her heart fluttering. 

“T’ll go in if you like,” said Matilda 
meekly, “and if you'll speak and be friends 
I wouldn’t think of the destiny.” 

“Pooh!” said Kate roughly, “come 
home and get tea ready.” She reached the 
head of the steps just as Matilda spread 
out her hair and gathered it together 
again. 


“ Better not go in,” said Kate. “Come 
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home. Be useful for once in your life and 
give me a rest.” 

Together they went down the platform, 
and towards the cottage, the one grim and 
the other wistful. 

It entered into Kate’s mind once to grasp 
the girl’s warm living hand and ery “ Thank 
God;”’ and it entered into Matilda's to revolt, 
and demand forgiveness and kindness. But 
neither spoke. They kept silently on to 
that little cottage they called home. 


A Girls’ School in Germany 


houses of three storeys, and is the tem- 

porary home of nearly sixty girls, all 
Germans, with two exceptions. They are very 
different in appearance from our girls of the 
same age, and on the whole look much plainer 
and older. The style of hair-dressing accounts 
for this to a great extent. Generally speaking, 
they have long thick hair of no particular colour, 
which is worn in a long plait, or in two plaits 
wound round the head close to the ears. Girls 
of fifteen have their hair up, and to our eyes 
look as if they were twenty. They dress plainly, 
wearing print dresses in summer, and always 
having on an apron indoors, 

The day begins at six a.m., when a bell arouses 
the whole establishment. At a quarter to seven 
coffee and rolls are ready in the Ess-Zimmer. 
After a little breathing space the girls settle 
down to have a glance over their lessons for the 
day. Each has already made her bed, and seen 
that nothing has been left lying about for 
Fraulein to note in her little black book. At 
eight o’clock prayers are said and a hymn sung, 
one of the pupils playing the piano, and the 
music-master accompanying on the violin. 
Then the work of the day begins. The usual 
subjects are taught, as well as sewing, which 
receives great attention, music, drawing, paint- 
ing, English and French, all by special teachers. 
Lessons continue till one o’clock, with a few 
minutes’ interval at ten for a kind of second 
breakfast, consisting of sandwiches of brown 
bread and sausage, which is quickly dis- 
patched. 

Everybody is quite ready for dinner, which 
does not entirely come up to English tastes at 
first. A large supply of soup forms the first 
course, as a rule, and is followed by meat and 
potatoes and plenty of vegetables, perhaps 
French beans, carrots and peas, or cabbage. 


[Oe school of which I write consists of two 


Occasionally there is pudding, instead of soup, 
but only on Sundays are there three courses, 
and now and then fruit or ice-cream. The 
cooking is excellent, the food is good and 
enjoyable in spite of its strangeness. Only one 
dish proved too much. This was pickled, rather 
thrice pickled, herring, uncooked. Schrecklich! 

Preparation, under the supervision of a 
governess, goes on till nearly four o'clock, 
when coffee is served with bread and butter, or 
bread and jam. On rising from the table a 
perfect scramble begins. Boots are puton in a 
twinkling, and gradually out of the confusion a 
double line of girls is formed, and accompanied 
by two or three teachers they all troop away 
to the woods. In fine weather many go to the 
open-air bathing-place, an enclosed pond in the 
woods. There they swim about, while here and 
there an over-curious frog flops out of the 
weeds. Later in the season they go to the hot 
baths in the town, household arrangements for 
bathing being quite unknown. 

After two or three hours in the open air, 
wandering through the beautiful woods, all 
turn homewards for supper. This often consists 
of some fruity soup, followed by brown bread 
and sausage or meat patties, and is one of the 
most substantial meals of the day. For an 
hour after there is play in the garden, or some 
sewing, and then, with a bob which is meant for 
a curtsey, and good-night greetings to the 
teachers, the children go off to bed and are 
very soon asleep under their thick down quilts 

Frequently in fine weather the principal 
arranges outings in the woods, and they all set 
out in their pretty white frocks, and in some 
Brunnen or coffee-garden have coffee and cakes 
under the trees. 

After church on Sunday the girls are free, 
and attend to their correspondence, only the 
addresses being read by the principal. 

EDITH COMRIE, 
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HE discovery of the 
electric lamp marked a step in the 
advance of science which has proved 

a greater boon to the present generation 


than it is possible to compute. It will 
rank, it must rank, as important as probably 
any invention of the nineteenth century. 

Few people are aware how many pro- 
cesses have to be gone through, and how 
delicately and carefully the manufacture 
of the lamp has to be carried out. A visit 
to any of the works where the electric 
lamps are made cannot fail to prove excep- 
tionally interesting and instructive. 

One of the first things that strikes one 
is the great variety of lamps which are now 
made. It would be no small task to enu- 
merate the different uses towhich this means 
of illumination has become not only general, 
but in very many cases necessary. The 
main use is, of course, that of general light- 
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ing, in addition to the many purposes of 
purely commercial nature which have 
arisen. Nearly all the arts and sciences 
have benefited in a more or less degree, 
and by its aid surgery has found a faithful 
assistance such as could not have been 
anticipated by the most sanguine thirty 
years ago. 

To those who are not familiar with the 
structure and principle of the incandescent 
electric lamp, it may be interesting to de- 
scribe it roughly before we refer to the visit 
to the works. 

The fact that a current of electricity 
when passing through any conductor gives 
rise to heat, has been long known. If a 
current be made to pass along iron wire, 
for example, the metal increases in tem- 
perature—the temperature increases with 
the amount of current passing through the 
wire, and if more and more current be sent 
along the wire it will become red-hot, then 
white-hot, and finally melt. 

In the same way we may use a thin rod 
of carbon or a filament of carbon obtained 
by carefully carbonising (burning without 
access of air) a thread of cellulose. When 
an increasing current is passed through 
the carbon thread so as to make it red-hot 
and then white, much light is given off 
owing to the incandescence of the particles 
of carbon. The glowing carbon soon dis- 
appears, however, because the carbon at 
this high temperature rapidly combines 
with the oxygen of the air, just as coal 
burns in the fire-grate. 

The happy idea first occurred to Dr. 
Moleyns about the year 1840 to try the 
experiment of enclosing incandescent plati- 
num in a glass bulb from which the air had 
been carefully exhausted. Other inventors 
improved upon Dr. Moleyns’ idea, sub- 
stituting carbon and then parchmentised 
thread for the platinum, till finally the 
united researches of Edison and Swan gave 
rise to the glow-lamp which we see in use 
everywhere at the present day. 

Passing now to the factory, and after we 
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MAKING THE GLOBES FOR THE ORDINARY 
ELECTRIC LAMPS 


have become accustomed to the noises and 
the heat which are unavoidable, we notice 
that much of the work is done by young 
girls who appear to be happy in their 
occupation. 

The prettiest and perhaps the most 
interesting part in the making of a lamp is 
the blowing of the glass bulb, especially to 
those who have not seen glass-blowing 
before. A great deal of this work is done 
by Germans, who are so expert that glass- 
blowing seems to be an easy matter in their 
hands. This is work which cannot be 
hurried, for if the glass be allowed to heat 
or cool too quickly it might crack and 
spoil. A special kind of glass called flint- 
glass is used which unites with platinum, 
and upon which much of the success in 
making a globe depends. A sketch is 
shown of a man making a “ Réntgen Ray”’ 
tube, which requires even more skill than 
any ordinary lamp. Another glass-blower 
who is making the ordinary glow-lamp has 
arranged some bulbs in a stand, showing 
the glass stem at either end by which the 
workmen are able to handle them while 
using the blowpipe. 

The first step towards making a lamp is 
to prepare the filament or light-giving por- 
tion. This is the most important and also 
the most delicate stage of the work, as the 
filament is so liable to be injured in hand- 
ling. It has the appearance of a piece of 





bent wire, but, as explained, in reality it is 
a very fragile form of carbon made from 
parchmentised thread or cotton-wool which 
has been treated chemically. This in pro- 
cess of making is first a glutinous mixture, 
which is then squirted into a vessel con- 
taining alcohol. As it passes through the 
squirt a thread of equal thickness is pro- 
duced, and the alcohol causes it to harden 
and set. The thread or filament is then 
treated in chemical baths, and afterwards 
washed and wound on a cylinder for drying. 
Next it is cut into the required lengths and 
placed round the blocks or moulds, which 
are put into a furnace and heated gradually 
to a white heat. This causes the filament 
to harden and shrink, and permanently 
keep the shape of the block it has been 
wound round. It is now very brittle, and 
great care is needed to get it off the block. 
An illustration shows the filaments being 
carefully taken out of the crucible in which 
they have been carbonised, but being so 
hair-like it is difficult to make them dis- 
tinctly visible. 

They must be kept in a perfectly dry 
place or air-tight case unless they are to be 
used at once, as they might absorb moisture, 
which would affect the after processes. 

The next process is called “ mounting ” ; 
that is, the filament has to be joined to the 
platinum wires which support it and carry 





THE FILAMENT BEING TAKEN OUT OF THE CRUCIBLE 
AFTER CARBONISATION 
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MOUNTING THE FILAMENTS ON THE PLATINUM WIRES 


the electric current through the glass. The 
joint is made of platinum, as it is the only 
metal that can be sealed in glass perfectly, 
and which will at the same time bear heat- 
ing with the blowpipe without melting 
while it is being fixed into the glass bulb. 
The platinum wires, having first been con- 
nected by a small glass bridge which holds 
them in position, are then connected with 
the filaments and immersed in benzine, and 
an electric current is passed through that 
portion which makes the joint, causing it 
to become red-hot and depositing carbon 
from the benzine, so forming a permanent 
joint. 

The girls who undertake this work have 
to be exceedingly careful and must give it 
their whole attention, as carelessness while 
the electric current is on might result in 
the ignition of the benzine. 

After the filament has been examined it 
is taken to another department to have its 
electrical resistance adjusted. This process 
is called “flashing.” The object of “flash- 


ing” is to deposit carbon on the filament 
until the desired resistance is obtained. 


This is done by placing the filament in a 

holder, which is then covered by the re- 

ceiver of an air-pump. The receiver is 

then exhausted of its air and afterwards 
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filled with hydro-carbon vapour. 
Next an electric current is passed 
through the filament, which makes 
it highly incandescent and deposits 
carbon on it. These operations are 
controlled by means of switches. 
The girl who has charge of the flash 
board is the most experienced in the 
factory, and seems quite at home 
with the various cables and measur- 
ing instruments, which to the casual 
observer look terribly bewildering. 

The carbon deposit which is made 
on the filament must vary according 
to the amount of current it is to 
carry; if it is intended for a lamp 
with much current it requires a much 
thicker deposit than one which will 
have little current. 

Instruments called volt-meters and 
ampere-meters are used to determine 
the amount of pressure and current 
that is used. If we consider the 
electric current as water, it is much 
easier to understand what is meant 
by voltage and amperes. For in- 
stance, a small jet of water which 
would strike whatever it is projected 
against with great force, such as a fire-hose 
jet, compares with a lamp requiring a high 
voltage or pressure, but using very little 
current, just as the water-jet would use a 
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small amount of water. Then again, if we 
imagine the overflowing of a dam, it helps 
us to understand what is meant by a low 
voltage and a great many amperes or large 
flow of current. 

If lamps are used at a greater pressure 
than is intended for them, the globe will 
blacken and the filament be spoilt, although 
the light given at first will be very bright. 

After the “flashing” process comes the 
“ sealing in,” or insertion of the filament in 
the glass bulb. The girls are very dexter- 
ous in doing this. One of the pointed ends 
of the bulb (which has up to now been left 
as a convenient handle for the glass-blower) 
is first heated in the blowpipe flame and 
drawn off, and an opening made for the 
filament to be inserted. As the opening is 
closed up again a ridge with two cross 
pieces is formed, to which the brass cap is 
affixed ; the platinum wires project and are 
bent into loops. The lamp is then put in a 
stand with an annealing cap over the sealed 
end, which allows it to cool gradually, as it 
would be liable to crack if it cooled too 
quickly. 

Now that the actual lamp is made it has 
to be exhausted. It is hermetically sealed 
on a glass stand which is connected with a 


TESTING THE LAMPS 








BRIDGING THE PLATINUM WIRES AND INSERTING 
TUE FILAMENT INTO THE GLOBE 


mercury pump that draws the air out. As 
the exhaustion proceeds little air bubbles 
are seen bobbing up and down in the mer- 
cury tube, and it is not till these have 

entirely disappeared that the exhaus- 
tion is complete. The electric current 
cannot be switched on till then, as 
the filament would burn up instead of 
simply being rendered incandescent 
as in a vacuum. 

The lamps are now removed from 
the pumps by means of small blow- 
pipes, with which the small exhaust- 
ing stem of the bulb is melted. 

After passing other tests to dis- 
cover if there are any defects in the 
carbon mounts, globes, etc., they are 
taken to the photometer room and 
are tested for their candle-power, to 
ensure the lamps shall be of the 
same brilliancy and the same average 
life. Every lamp is tested, and its 
voltage and candle-power written on 
the bulb. 

They are finally passed into the 
capping department to be fitted with 
various holders. This process is 
given to the beginners, who wear 
coverall pinafores over their dresses, 
as the plaster of Paris with which 
they fix the neck of the lamp into 
the brass holders would otherwise 
make their clothes in a woeful state. 
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At last the lamp, which you will see is 
by no means a simple thing to make, is 
complete, and ready to go and do its duty 
in the world. 

The electric lamp is the most beneficial 
light that we can use for the health, ex- 
cepting, of course, sunlight, as it in no 
way interferes with the purity of the air, 
and we are able to enjoy the combined 
benefits of good light with a pure atmo- 
sphere. Another advantage is that where 
the electric lamp is used in a house every- 
thing in it keeps brighter and fresher than 
it would otherwise do; silver does not 
readily tarnish, and textile fabrics generally 
do not wear out so soon, and one has the 
great advantage of being able to keep 
flowers and plants in a room for a much 
longer time than would be the case where 
any other light was used. In the question 
of safety, of course there is much less 
risk than is the case with any other 
illuminant. 

E. F. MASON. 
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The Awakening of Anthony Weir 


BY SILAS K. HOCKING 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ONE IN CHARITY,” ‘‘THE HEART OF MAN,” 
‘IN SPITE OF FATE,” ETC. 


SUMMARY OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Suortiy before leaving Sanlogan, his native place, to enter on the pastorate of a city church, 
Anthony Weir has a walk with Phillis Day, the daughter of Captain Day. He has known her since she 
was ten, and they have grown very fond of each other. His heart prompts him to tell her of his love, but 
he begins to question whether an engagement with her might not stand in the way of his advancement. 
When they parted next day expediency had conquered, and he spoke no word of love. Next morning he 
left for Workingham. 

Anthony is much struck with a wonderful contralto voice which charmed the congregation during the 
services of his first Sunday. The singer was Miss Adela Butler, niece of Alderman Butler, the senior 
deacon, and was said to be an heiress in her own right. Mr. Wembly, a distiller, had already been 
attracted by her, and on her account had presented a fine organ to the church. 

Anthony now gets rooms of his own. His landlady is a Roman Catholic, and the only other lodger is 
a curate, Mr. Colvin, who lives on a pound a week and gives away the rest of his stipend. 

The doctor finds Anthony somewhat run down, and advises a change. The deacons give Anthony 
three months’ leave, and Mr. Bilstone, the auctioneer, invites him to accompany him to Nice. When 
at Nice he visits Monte Carlo, and is greatly fascinated by the sight of the roulette-tables. At last he is 
on the point of yielding to the temptation to play, when he sees a young fellow rise from a table in 
despair and attempt to shoot himself. This checks Anthony’s infatuation. 

Soon after his return to Workingham, he asks Adela Butler to marry him. She thinks she does 
not love him sufficiently, and asks him to wait a while. 

Hugh Colvin goes on a holiday visit to a ym tm, near Sanlogan, and there accidentally meets 
with Phillis Day, of whom he has never heard Anthony Weir speak. She introduces him to Anthony’s 
father and mother. Hugh sees that Phillis no longer cares for Anthony. 

Paul Vincent, Anthony Weir’s assistant, asks Rachel Luke to be his wife, though her uncle and aunt 
want him to marry their eldest daughter Jane. Mr. Luke calls on Paul Vincent and threatens to drive 
him out of the town if he does not make it up with his daughter. 

In the early spring, Adela Butler writes to Anthony Weir, accepting his offer of marriage. This 
begins his awakening. 

Paul Vincent accepts a call to the little town of Humbleton, and is married to Rachel Luke, to the 
indignation of her uncle and aunt. 

he second stage in Anthony’s awakening is his visit to the happy couple, Paul and Rachel, in their 
country manse. A further stage is reached when, being on a visit to his mother, he sees Hugh Colvin 
and Phillis Day together as lovers. 

On his way back Anthony is injured in a railway accident, but after a week in hospital returns to 
Workingham. He has begun to find out that his life has been a mistake. 

His awakening is complete. Now come the difficulties of turning over a new leaf. Many of his 
people are offended by the directness of his preaching. Many of the wealthy people leave his church. 
Then the gathering storm bursts in a charge of drunkenness against him. Anthony gives to his deacons 
a firm denial of the charge, but resigns his pastorate. Adela Butler breaks off her engagement with him. 
But Hugh Colvin, the curate, Paul Vincent, and others, prove friends indeed, and assure him of their 
unshaken faith in his innocence. 

Anthony decides to remain in Workingham. But he finds it hard to get any work todo. At last 
Dennis Wray, the bookseller, engages him at twenty-five shillings a week. 

At a bye-election for the Stonely division, Dick Wembly is elected member of parliament. Three 
months after, it is announced that Mr. Richard Wembly, M.P., and Miss Adela Butler are engaged to 
be married. 

News arrives from Australia that Rachel Luke’s father has left her a hundred thousand pounds. 
This causes great indignation to her aunt and cousins. But Rachel gives her uncle five thousand of it. 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—THE TABLES TURNED sung by the congregation, some tone in the 
new minister’s voice, some text enlarged 
upon and emphasised would recall par- 
ticularly the later days of his ministry, and 
“\ UT of sight, out of mind,” says the old make all the past live again. 
() adage. But there are exceptions. Over a hundred dinner-tables his name 
Anthony Weir had passed completely would be discussed, and wonder would be 
out of public sight, but he was not forgotten. expressed at that strange lapse that 
At Martyr Gate some well-known hymn _ wrecked the work of a lifetime. 


‘Unto the upright there ariseth light in the 
darkness.” 
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Then some one would defend him even 
against the supposed lapse—for Anthony 
had friends everywhere in far larger num- 
bers than he knew, and the question 
would be asked : “ Is it likely he would so 
suddenly yield to drink, and so suddenly 
reform ?”’ 

Then over against his supposed fall 
would be placed the story of his life since 
that fatal time. Was he not always doing 
good? Always giving of his limited means 
to help the poor? Always sacrificing him- 
self for the benefit of others ? 

His very self-effacement, his meekness 
and humility, his shrinking from publicity, 
his shy unobtrusiveness, only tended to 
bring his name more constantly to the 
front. 

He did not know that it was so. He 
imagined that people had forgotten him, that 
they had ceased to talk about him, and he 
was glad that it was so. In the little Mission- 
room at Burt Street he was no longer an 
object of interest or curiosity. He came 
and went, and no one appeared to take any 
notice of him. He sat in his corner behind 
the door and listened to the preaching, and 
sometimes joined in the singing, but that 
was all. He would have been glad to teach 
a Sunday-school class—glad to do any- 
thing in fact for the bettering of the world, 
but while the cloud rested upon his name 
he could not ask to be allowed to take 
service of any kind, and no one liked to 
ask him. 

He spent nearly all his waking hours 
among his books and among the poor. 
Dennis Wray was perfectly satisfied with 
him. He was quiet, unassuming, and 
strictly attentive to his work. 

He never appeared to manifest much 
interest in the affairs of the city, and yet he 
was never indifferent; while the move- 
ments of his old friends he followed with 
the closest care. Mr. Hyphen-Jones had 
been made a J.P., and Mr. Wherry had 
been elected on the Town Council. Mr. 
Bilstone had removed into a larger house, 
and Mr. Luke had come into money through 
the. death of a brother in Australia, and 
Rachel — sweet-eyed Rachel — was Lady 
Bountiful in the town of Humbleton. Hugh 
Colvin had become vicar of an important 
parish in the West of England and had left 
Workingham, where his good works followed 
him, and Mrs. Tynan, who had also “ come 
into money,” no longer bothered herself 
with lodgers. 
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Adela Wembly was cutting quite a figure 
in London Society, so local gossip reported, 


and was immensely popular. The Alder- 
man was getting feeble and showed himself 
less and less in public. 


The General Election was delayed longer 
than was expected, but it came at length, 
and the whole country was thrown into a 
state of ferment. 

Mr. Green came forward again in the 
Stonely division to oppose Dick Wembly, 
though his most sanguine supporters had 
little hope of success. 

Adela threw herself into the work of 
electioneering with great enthusiasm. Day 
after day she drove through the streets 
behind a splendid pair of bays, decked with 
party favours, and smiled on all she met. 

Dick had not cut a very imposing figure 
in the House; and it was generally felt 
that his knowledge of politics would disgrace 
a plough-boy, nevertheless he had voted 
straight on every occasion, and that was the 
all-important thing. A member who dares 
to think for himself is almost certain to get 
into trouble. The less he thinks the better 
he will please his party. A few men on the 
front benches do all the thinking «and most 
of the talking, the rest do the voting. It is 
an admirable system, for the only things it 
demands is that the member shall have no 
convictions, and plenty of money. Very 
few constituencies want statesmen: they 
prefer relieving officers. 

But at election times there is a favourite 
form of amusement, known as “heckling,” 
and Dick was unable to play at it with 
any degree of success. At the bye-election 
he could get any number of M.P.s and 
candidates to speak for him, but now every 
man was fighting in his own constituency. 
He had to defend the late Government and 
defend himself, and his wife blushed for him 
and felt that unless she did her part in get- 
ting about among the electors, he might be 
left behind in the race. 

In her heart she loathed the whole busi- 
ness. She hated playing the hypocrite— 
hated the whole moral atmosphere of the 
political world; and yet if her husband was 
to retain his seat and she her social position 
it would have to be done. So she spent 
her days in stuffy streets and still more 
stuffy cottages, she kissed dirty children, 
and soiled endless pairs of white gloves in 
shaking grimy hands. She discussed politi- 
cal economy with hard-headed mechanics, 
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and made promises on her husband’s behalf 
that neither he nor she understood. Fortun- 
ately people are not always taken seriously 
in the heat of political contests. 

It wanted but a week to the election, and 
feeling was running high on both sides. 
Dick’s opponent was able to play at ‘“ heck- 
ling” with great success. In fact, the more 
he was heckled the more he shone, while 
Dick often cut a very sorry figure when 
questions were flung at his head. 

The biggest meeting during the campaign 
was in the Brunswick Hall, and Dick had 
acquitted himself better than usual. He 
had made what his chairman had described 
as a magnificent and a statesmanlike speech, 
and he was now engaged in replying to 
questions. He had answered two or three 
with some humour and more than his usual 
tact, when some one bawled out from the 
back of the hall, “‘ How much did you give 
Mrs. Tynan to swear that the Rev. Anthony 
Weir was drunk?” 

The effect of this question was electrical. 
Dick staggered as though he had been 
struck by a heavy blow—turned pale as a 
corpse, and after a moment sank heavily 
into a chair. Adela drew herself bolt up- 
right, and for several seconds looked as if 
she had been turned into stone. The floor 
and galleries of the hall became a scene of 
the wildest confusion. Every one appeared 
to be shouting questions at the same time. 
The chairman rose and shouted “Order!”’ at 
the top of his voice, but he might as well 
have attempted to fling dust into the teeth 
of astorm. Yells and shouts in the body of 
the hall were followed by blows, and yet no 
one knew why he was fighting or who began 
the disturbance. 

Dick recovered himself after awhile and 
tried to obtain a hearing, but his friends and 
supporters were too busy trying to eject the 
friends of Mr. Green, to pay any attention 
to him. The fight waxed faster and more 
furious. The police were called in at length, 
and after cracking a number of heads suc- 
ceeded in clearing the hall. 

Dick and his wife stole out of the hall 
and drove home in silence. She was afraid 
to ask him any questions, and he was in 
such a state of terror that he could not trust 
himself to speak. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Tynan was passing down 
into the shadow which men call death. 
Early the week before she had caught a 
chill which quickly developed into pneu- 
monia, and now having made full confession 


of all her sins and received extreme unction 
at the hands of her priest, she was waiting 
in a state of semi-consciousness the swiftly 
approaching end. 

Father Delaine had listened to many con- 
fessions, but no confession had perplexed 
him so much as that of Mrs. Tynan. 

“T was very poor, Father,” she gasped, 
while great beads of agony stood on her 
forehead, “ and I wanted to give my boy a 
good education. I earned all I could besides 
what my lodgers paid me, but oh! it was 
not enough. Then Mr. Dick Wembly came 
to me, and he made me promise secrecy, 
and he told me how I might have money 
enough to educate my boy and live com- 
fortably all the rest of my life. For a long 
time I resisted, for though Mr. Weir was a 
Protestant I knew he was an honourable 
man. But oh! the temptation became too 
strong for me. He got a man down from 
London who acted at the music-halls and 
who could make up to imitate anybody. 
When he staggered up to the door pretend- 
ing to be drunk I almost thought it was 
Mr. Weir himself. Oh well, you know the 
rest. I let him in twice, and I went to 
Martyr Gate Chapel and swore it was their 
minister.” 


For a long time after she had made 
her confession there was silence in the 


room. Then Father Delaine asked 

“And have you any proof of this beyond 
your bare word ?”’ 

“T have his agreement in black and 
white. I could not consent without that. 
And I have a letter he sent me from 
London giving me a number of instruc- 
tions.” 

“ Villains are always fools,” muttered the 
priest ; “but where are these documents ?”’ 

She pointed to a drawer and told him 
where to find the keys. 

The priest read through the agreement 
and the letter slowly and carefully, then he 
put them back in their place, and sat down 
again with knitted brows. As a priest he 
could not divulge the secret; but was not 
this a case in which she should be induced 
to make her confession to a magistrate ? 

He knew the story of Anthony Weir, of 
course. Everybody in Workingham knew 
it. Moreover he knew Anthony Weir. Of 
late years he had met him again and again in 
the haunts of poverty and suffering. Aman of 
beautiful character, and boundless charity. 
Should such a man be allowed to remain 
under a ban, when he might be the 
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means of having his name cleared from 
every stain ? 

That was the problem Father Delaine 
had to solve. On the one side was the fact 
that Anthony Weir, from his point of view, 
was a heretic: and ought he not to rejoice 
in anything that would throw discredit on 
Protestantism ? On the other side was the 
fact that Anthony Weir was a man, and 
a good man suffering wrongfully, and on the 
broad grounds of humanity and brotherhood 
ought he not to do his best to help him in 
spite of creeds and shibboleths ? 

Father Delaine was a man of fine sym- 
pathies and high moral sense, and he was 
not long in deciding what to do. 

“You must make this confession to a 
magistrate,” he said sternly. 

“Oh no, Father, I cannot,” she cried. 

“ But you must. This is a matter that 
affects vitally men who are living.” 

The word of the priest was law, and two 
hours later two magistrates listened to her 
confession and witnessed her signature to 
the same. Also they examined the incrim- 
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HE LISTENED TO THE STORY LIKE A MAN 


IN A DREAM 


inating documents and gave orders for 
their safe custody. 

It was barely an hour after the magis- 
trates left that the question was asked in 
the Brunswick Hall which produced such 
consternation. Who the individual was: 
that asked the question, or how he knew 
anything about the matter remains a 
mystery to this day. 

Anthony, as the person most vitally 
affected, was communicated with at once, 
and later in the evening he visited the 
magistrates by appointment at the Town- 
hall. 

He listened to the story like a man in a 
dream. 

“At last,” he murmured, and his lips 
trembled a little, but he showed no other 
sign of emotion. 

“Tt is for you to act now in defence of 
your character,” said one of the magistrates. 
“Here is the evidence on which you can 
bring your charge.” 

“T will do nothing just yet,” Anthony 
said with a pathetic smile. “I will think 
over it first.” 

The magistrates kept their own counsel 
and went home to sleep. Anthony retired 
to his humble lodgings in deep meditation. 
How then did the secret get out ? How do 
secrets get out ? 

By noon on the following day all Work- 
ingham knew. Mrs. Tynan had gone to 
her long account, but before her death she 
had cleared Anthony Weir’s name and 
had revealed Dick Wembly in his true 
character. 

Anthony had no occasion to take action, 

















for when the secret came out Dick had not 
the courage to face it. 

“Tt was a dastardly thing to do,” said 
his wife to him bitterly. 

“ Doubtless, but I had made up my mind 
to win you.” 

“And you succeeded.” 

“Yes.” 

‘“‘T hope you are satisfied.” 

“No, I am not.” 

oe ° 
‘No, you are best at a distance.” 

“Thank you, I will be at my best in the 
future.” 

On the polling day Mr. Green had prac- 
tically a walk over. Even Dick’s best 
friends refused to vote for him, and there 
was no time given to shuffle the political 
cards and introduce a fresh candidate. 

The most popular man in the town that 
day however was not Mr. Green, but 
Anthony Weir. 

A crowd stormed Dennis Wray’s shop 
and carried Anthony off by main force, and 
placed him in a carriage and dragged him 


PEOPLE CROWDED ROUND HIM TO SHAKE HIM 
BY THE HAND 
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all through the town. In vain he protested. 
In vain he pleaded his duty at the shop. 
He was the hero of the hour, and the crowd 
was determined not to be disappointed. At 
every street-corner people crowded round 
him to shake his hand, and of course every- 
body had been absolutely certain all the 
time that he was quite innocent. Old 
women cried over him, and children looked 
with wonder into his big sad eyes, and 
brawny-armed men felt a lump rise in their 
throats when they noticed how thin he was 
and how grey his hair had become. 

It was all like a wonderful dream to 
Anthony,and it took him a considerable time 
before he realised what had happened and 
what was happening. 

Next day the newspapers were full of it, 
and the news was trumpeted to the ends 
of the land. Letters came to Anthony from 
every place he had ever visited; but there 
was none that touched him so much as one 
from Phillis Day. It showed him how true 
a friend she was, and it revealed to him also 
how absolutely and completely he had lost 
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her. Her allusions to Hugh showed him 
how fully her heart was his; how entirely 
she trusted him, how abundantly she was 
satisfied. 

Anthony shed tears over that letter. It 
was sokind and gracious and tender—just 
such a letter as a sister might write. Then 
he locked it away among his treasures. 
Life’s romance for him was ended. 


CHAPTER XL.—THE CROWN OF LIFE 


‘*Life’s no resting but a moving, 
Let thy life be deed on deed.” 


HE first holiday Anthony had for three 
years he spent with his friends at 
Humbleton, and strangely enough that 

holiday was the beginning of the great work 
of his life. 

He found Paul and Rachel still in the 
manse; but Paul had added a new wing to 
it, which was larger than the original 
structure, and yet so cleverly had the new 
been fitted to the old that there was scarcely 
a suggestion of patch-work about the place. 

Rachel looked just as girlish as in the old 
days, and her manner was as frank and 
unaffected as ever. Money had not spoiled 
her. If there had been any temptation to 
selfish ease and indulgence she had been 
able to put it aside and rise above it. The 
chief thought of both appeared to be how 
they might do good and help other people. 

They might have lived in a big country 
house and cultivated society. They might 
have given costly dinners to people who 
were not hungry, and spent their days in 
inglorious ease; but they chose a more 
excellent way. Paul felt that his mission 
in life was to preach the gospel as best he 
could to those who would come to listen, 
and to be a minister of mercy and reconcilia- 
tion to the fallen outcast. And Rachel was 
quite as firmly convinced that her mission 
in life was to help Paul. So these people 
had no divided aims: they were one in 
heart and one in sympathy. 

The welcome they gave to Anthony was 
a right royal one, and yet without ostenta- 
tion. “It is like coming home when I 
come to see you,” Anthony said with a 
grateful smile. “I shall never be able to 


repay you for all your kindness.” 

“Yes, you quite repay us when we see 
that you 
promptly. 

“ He must be a miserable clown indeed 
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are happy,’ Paul answered 


that could not be happy in a place like 
this,” was Anthony’s reply. 

After tea théy went into the garden, for 
it was summer-time, and sat under the 
trees, and talked of old days and of all that 
had happened in Workingham. 

“Yes, Martyr Gate is more prosperous 
than it has ever been, so I am told,” 
Anthony said in answer to Paul’s question. 

“ But I thought a good many of the rich 
people had left.” 

“That may be so. But Martyr Gate is 
doing a great work in Workingham to-day.” 

“And my old place, Burt Street ?” Paul 
questioned. 

“Oh, we have had a good many changes 
there, and now we are without a minister 
again.” 

“ Yes, I heard Griffiths was leaving.” 

“ He left last week.” 

“ And what of Wembly ?” 

“ He is hunting big game in South Africa, 
I believe.” 

“ And his wife ?” 

“T understand that she lives with a com- 
panion in London.” 

“ Have Wembly and his wife separated 
finally ?” 

“ Tt is said so. 
pair.” 

“ And how are my aunt and cousins?” 
Rachel interposed. 

“T hear nothing of them. 
come to see you?” 

“No; uncle does. He often runs down 
for a week-end, and he says the time he 
spends here is the happiest of his life, but 
aunt and the girls are unable to forgive 
me.” 

“Poor things,’ Anthony said with a 
smile, “they evidently don’t realise how 
much they lose.” 

They sat out in the garden until the stars 
came out and the birds had ceased their 
songs, and all nature seemed wrapped in 
slumber. 

Conversation had tapered off into silence, 
each one seemed busy with his own 
thoughts. Now and then the wind sighed 
faintly among the trees, but no other sound 
broke the delicious quiet. Paul smoked 
steadily, with a look of supreme content- 
ment upon his face. Anthony, with his 
head thrown back, was looking off into the 
mysterious deeps of space. Rachel, unable 
to see her knitting, was looking toward the 
nursery window. 

Suddenly Paul broke the silence. 


They were an ill-matched 


Do they not 
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THEY SAT UNDER THE TREES AND TALKED OF OLD DAYS 


“T say, Weir, you must preach for me “ Nonsense, Vincent. I have forgotten 
on Sunday night.” how.” 
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“No, that is impossible. You will never 
forget.” 

“ But it is more than three years since I 
opened my lips in public.” 

“Yes, 1 know. You have kept silence 
quite long enough. Now you must begin 
again 

“ But, Vincent 

“ While a shadow rested upon your name 
you did right to be silent,” Vincent went 
on. ‘“ But the shadow has departed. You 
can hold up your head again with the best.” 

Rachel turned her eyes and looked at 
Anthony. “Please do take the service,” 
she said earnestly. ‘It will be a relief to 
Paul, and oh! it will be such a joy to every- 
body else.” 

Anthony bowed his head and was silent. 
Huge billows of emotion were sweeping 
over him. It was a simple request, but it 
meant so much—so much indeed that it 
could not be put into words. 

“Say yes,” Paul suggested, “and I will 
get the bills printed to-morrow.” 

Anthony gulped back the lump in his 
throat and raised his head suddenly. 

“No, no,” he said, “ there must be no 
bills in any case. But let me think about 
it. It means so much. I willlet you have 
my answer in the morning.” 

Anthony spent a great part of the night 
upon his knees, and when he came down 
to breakfast next morning his face was 
radiant. 

“Well, old man?” Paul questioned, 
though he felt sure of the answer. 

“7 will do as you wish.” 

On Sunday morning Paul took the 
service, and announced that his friend Mr. 
Weir would preach at night, and the news 
spread like wildfire through the town. 
When the doors of the chapel were thrown 
open at six o’clock the crowd flocked in and 
filled every seat. Anthony mounted the 
pulpit-stairs like one in a dream. It was 
all so familiar and yet so strange. He had 
faced a surging crowd hundreds of times 
before, but never had such strange waves of 
emotion swept over him. He announced 
the first hymn almost in a whisper, and 
for a while he saw no single face in the 
crowd. When at length his eyes cleared 
a little, he saw Rachel with radiant and 
uplifted face, and her eyes brimful of tears. 
Paul sat somewhere out of sight. During 
the prayer a great hush fell. Every one felt 
as though the preacher was talking with 
God. 
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There was no sermon in the strict sense 
of the word. Anthony took no text. He 
read for his second lesson one of the 
Psalms in which the writer tells how he had 
been drawn up out of the pit, and his feet 
placed upon the rock, and a song put into 
his mouth and his way made plain, and 
when the Psalm was ended he began to talk 
quietly, simply, and very tenderly. Rachel, 
who had heard him often in the old days, 
discovered a new note in his voice—a tender 
pathos that she had never heard before. 
There were no perorations, no flights of 
rhetoric, and yet the people listened spell- 
bound. He spoke from his heart, and drew 
from the deep wells of his own experience. 
Earnestly, pleadingly he spoke, and every 
now and then his voice broke a little, and he 
paused to recover himself. Men and women 
strained their necks to catch every word, 
and even careless youths who had come out 
of curiosity felt a strange spell upon them. 
Was this preaching? Not in the modern 
sense. The man who stood above them 
with pale and deeply-lined face, and eyes 
that seemed to be gazing into eternity, was 
simply talking to them, not at them. And 
as he talked life seemed to grow big with 
mystery and meaning and far-reaching 
responsibility. Things that had been as 
dreams before became real to them, and 
what they had reckoned as gold seemed 
but as dross. 

The service ended with a simple and 
tender prayer, and then the congregation 
dispersed quietly and gravely. 

Neither Anthony nor Paul alluded to the 
service when they got back to the manse, 
but on the following morning Paul came 
into Anthony’s room. 

“T have scarcely slept for the night,” he 
said. 

“No?” Anthony questioned. 

“T understand now why God has led you 
through silence and darkness and suffering. 
I think I would gladly suffer it all myself if 
God would make me such a minister.” 

“Please don’t,” Anthony said, a look of 
pain coming into his eyes. 

“Tmean it all,” Paul answered. “ You 
have realised at last your true ordination.” 


When Anthony got back to Workingham 
he was pressed into service again. Burt 
Street Mission was without a minister, 
“ would he undertake the services for a few 
Sundays?” It wasasimple beginning, but 
it led to great results. 
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Such crowds came to the little Mission 
Chapel that not a twentieth of them could 
get inside the door. On the third Sunday 
the Brunswick Hall was taken, and after a 
few weeks it was permanently engaged for 
the Sunday services. So, without effort, 
without any formal call, without ordination 
or installation, without salary, without 
ecclesiastical organisation, he began his 
ministry, a ministry that was destined to 
become world-wide in its influence. 

For a year he preached every Sunday, 
and served Dennis Wray the rest of the 
week, but the strain proved too great, and 
his health broke down completely. 

“You must go away,” his friends said, 
“ and take a complete rest, and by the time 
you get back we shall have got things into 
shape.” 

So Anthony turned his face toward his 
early home. He felt that he could do so 
now without any acute pain, for Phillis was 
no longer there. She and Hugh Colvin had 
become man and wife. 

But Sanlogan seemed no longer home to 
him. His father had married again a 
spinster of considerable antiquity and very 
irascible temper; but it was said she was 
mistress of a considerable fortune, and so 
presumably Gregory was satisfied. 

After two nights in the old home, Anthony 
took up his abode with his brother Stephen. 
He could not bear to see the new Mrs. 
Weir filling the place of hismother. More- 
over, she did not give him enough to eat, 
and he needed an abundant supply if he 
was to get back his strength again. 

Most afternoons he went across to Beaver 
Bank to have a talk with Captain Day. 
The place seemed very strange without 
Phillis, yet he was very thankful she was 
not there. 

“Tt took me a long time to get used to 
her absence,” the old Captain said to him 
one day; “ but when I go over to Granberry 
and see how happy she is, why I am quite 
reconciled.” 

“T am glad she is happy,” Anthony said 
absently. 

“ Happy, lad! I tell you these two young 
people were just made for each other.” 

“Hugh is a good fellow,” Anthony 
replied. 


“ Yes, you areright there. I’m not much 


of a Churchman, as you know, and I don’t 
think much of curates and such like, as a 
rule; but I know aman when I come across 
him.” 





The Awakening of Anthony Weir 


“T thought you were going to live with 
them,” Anthony said, after a pause. 

“ Not altogether, my lad, not altogether. 
I go there when I'm tired of my own 
company, and I come back here when I’m 
tired of theirs.” 


“Oh, I see; that’s rather a good 
arrangement.” 
“Tt's an excellent arrangement. ‘ Never 


give up your own house’ is my motto. 
But when are you going to take to yourself 
a wife ?” 

“T fear that is a question I cannot 
answer,” Anthony said, looking wistfully 
away across the mere. 

“You've been treated badly, my boy— 
treated badly,” the old man answered; 
quick to catch the pathetic note. 

“In many things I have only reaped 
as I have sown,” Anthony answered, after 
a long pause. “And as for the rest— 
well, it has been so much schooling.” 

“Oh?” the old man said questioningly. 

“T was of no use while I was so full of 
pride, and selfishness, and conceit,” Anthony 
went on. “So God led me into the desert 
and humbled me—not that He might punish 
me, but that He might teach me. When I 
had lost everything, then I found Him. So 
I have not been impoverished, but made 
rich; not saddened, but sobered; not made 
sorry, but I trust made wise to know and 
to do His will.” 

“Tt is a great lesson the 
Captain said seriously. 

“It is everything,” Anthony replied. “I 
only really began my ministry a year ago.” 

"mer" 

“Tt seems like a generation ago since I] 
first went to Workingham full of pride and 
conceit and worldly ambition. I had little 
or no conception of what the ministry 
meant. To me it was a profession like 
Medicine or the Law. I was ambitious— 
not to win souls—no, I was ambitious for 
fame and worldly position. I preached 
with an eye to effect and popularity. I 
starved my heart, that I might feed at the 
tables of the rich. I grasped at a shadow 


to learn,” 


and lost both shadow and substance. Then 
I began to awake as from a dream. My 


mother taught me much during those last 
days we were together. Then came the 
railway-accident, and I looked for awful 
hours into the very eyes of death. But I 
needed more schooling—time for thought 
and reflection—so for nearly three years I 
dwelt in silence. Now I can speak again ; 
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The Awakening of Anthony Weir 


not as a novice, but as one who has suffered, 
and in suffering has seen the face of God.” 
Captain Day turned and looked at Anthony 
for a few moments in silence. Then he 
struck a match and relighted his pipe. 


Anthony did not return to Dennis Wray’s 
shop when he got back to Workingham. 
The collections taken at the hall, after all 
the expenses had been paid, left a balance 
of nearly a hundred pounds, and the 
Mission Committee thought they might 
safely guarantee Anthony a hundred a 
year if he would undertake the sole charge 


of the mission. It was not a princely 
salary, but it was enough. At least 
Anthony said it was more than he should 


require. 

“T have very few wants,” he said, “ and 
a big salary would be a burden to me.” He 
did not think so once, but his eyes had 
been opened since then. 

The story of the years that followed has 
been told partly in the newspapers, but the 
full story can never be told. His was no 
ordinary ministry, and the success that 
followed it was of no ordinary kind. He 
met with much opposition and even abuse, 
for he was no priest, but a prophet; and 
while he comforted the stricken and 
preached hope to the fallen, he denounced 
the vices of his age in such burning words 
that he stirred up anger in many hearts ; 
so much so that his friends often feared for 
him. 


THE 


For himself, however, he had no fear. 
He lived in a region far above all thought of 
self. He laboured and endured as seeing 
Him who is invisible. 

Yet he was no ascetic; no moping tear- 
ful saint who thought all pleasant things a 
sin ; no sour-faced hermit who dwelt apart 
from men. He loved mirth and music and 
laughter and all manly games. He loved 
children and young people, and they loved 
him. He loved the sunshine and the green 
country, and the ever-changing glory of the 
sea. 

And if he saw in these things more than 
others saw; if he saw behind and beyond 
them all the eternal things of which they 
were but the type and shadow, this did 
not make him impatient with those who 
saw less; but only eager to lead them into 
the higher and larger fields of life and 
being. 

Some people pitied him and imagined 
that his life was lonely, and that he would 
be a happier man if wife and children 
brightened his hearth and home; but those 
who knew him best had no such thought. 

Now and then some sacred memory of 
the past would steal over him and touch 
his heart with tender pain. Now and then 
he would wonder what Heaven would 
bring. 

But his life was such a crowded one that 
it had no room for regrets. And so com- 
pletely was he wedded to his work that he 
never pined for wife or child. 


END 


OO — 


Sonnet 


Within this heart, would your heart leap and say, 


ii I could speak, and show you all that lies 


“Thou hast made fire this living mould of clay?” 
Or would you kill those fairies in your eyes, 
And turn away your face in cold surprise ? 
Would your hand find my own, and in that way 
Teach me what I have told myself to-day ? 
Or would you scorn the weakness of my sighs? 
I cannot tell, and all my Heav’n is this: 
That in my dreams I plan the Earth anew, 
Discover countries, continents, and seas, 
Seek out fresh raptures, turn all woes to bliss, 
Give all men’s aching hearts their longed-for ease— 
Just in the hope that this will pleasure you. 
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THE OLD CHURCH AT LEYSIN 


HE cure of consumption has recently 
attracted much attention; and it is 
supposed by some that in the open- 

air treatment we have an infallible remedy. 
But what is to be the kind of open air? It 
must be pure, free from smoke and noxious 
vapours ; it should be also full of sunlight ; 
and it is desirable that it should be found at 
a high altitude. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the Swiss doctors used 
to send some of their Rhone valley patients 
to Leysin, a compact village about ten miles 
by the present road from Aigle, though not 
more than four or five by the old steep 
path which is still used by pedestrians. 
Gradually the virtues of this place became 
more widely known, until the scattered 
hamlet of Feydey was seized upon as a 
place of healing. This latter is 650 feet 
above Leysin, and hence we have in 
Feydey-sur-Leysin a group of establish- 
ments 4800 feet above sea level, all of 
which are given up either directly or 
indirectly to those who are suffering from 
complaints of the lungs and throat or who 
are affected with anemia. 

Feydey and Leysin are really one place, 
and at a distance the latter is the name 
which is commonly employed; they are 
connected by a good and well-graded road 
and by numerous paths. The cures evi- 
dently began at Leysin, where there are 


still some pensions and an institution for 
young men of slender means, well placed 
amid the thriving population and picturesque 
chalets. But Feydey now dominates Ley- 
sin, its greater height having secured for it 
this primary position; and, as we shall 
explain, it boasts a railway terminus, two 
large hotels, more properly called sanato- 
riums, several elegant villas, and some very 
comfortable pensions. Feydey-sur-Leysin 
owes its curative properties to many com- 
bined elements, amongst the essential being 
that it has its back against a rocky wall 
which completely shelters it from the north, 
and is flanked by mountains which screen 
it from the east wind, that its height secures 
the purity of its air, that its aspect is south 
to south-west, and that it basks in the hot 
sun even when the thermometer is below 
freezing-point and snow covers the whole 
landscape. Those who winter at Montreux 
and other places within easy reach of 
Leysin complain that the Lake of Geneva 
exhales a great deal of vapour; while at 
heights like Leysin the clouds are seen as 
a beautiful white sea beneath a clear blue 
sky. 

Before entering into further particulars 
about Leysin itself let us in guide-book 
fashion answer the question, “‘ How to get 
there from England.’ It threatens to run 
Davos hard on this one ground, that it will 
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HOME FOR YOUNG MEN, LEYSIN 


prove to be nearly half a day nearer, and 
this to invalids means much; while it 
compares in this respect more favour- 
ably still with St. Moritz and Pontresina, 
which demand a diligence journey of 
about ten 
hours’ either 
from Chur or 
Thusis. It is 
true that the 
Engadine 
valleys are 
over six thous- 
and feet above 
sea level; and 
there is a 
something in 









the air, we 
know not 
what, with 


which it is not 
easy to com- 
pete. There 
need be no 
rivalry be- 
tween the 
two; but the 
advantage of 
easy access 
should not be 
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overlooked. One leaves London by the 
11 a.m. service, and by a night journey is 
at Lausanne by 9 a.m. the next day ; 
from which the train takes us along 
the charming shore of Lake Leman 
in less than two hours to Aigle, 
whence there are three diligences 
per day, which, winding up a 
lovely road through Le Sepey, 
do the distance in about four 
hours. A private carriage will 
accomplish the journey in an 
hour less. And now a railway 
is to be opened from Aigle to 
Leysin and Feydey which ought 
to do the distance in half the time. 
This railway has the usual three 
rails, the centre being fitted with 
cogs, and overhead is stretched the 
wire which is to convey the motive 
power. At present as we write 
(September 28, 1900) the line is 
finished, and steam-power is em- 
ployed to bring up merchandise. 
An unfortunate accident at the trial 
trip has evidently delayed its use for 


passengers. But taking the old 
diligence route as it stands, the 


traveller can leave London one morning 
and, if he wishes, be in Feydey-sur-Leysin 
the next evening. 

There are two large hotels or sanatoriums, 
and a third of equal size is in the course 
of construction. This latter has eighty 
windows looking toward the south; and 
most of the rooms in the other two have 
the same warm aspect.: On arrival the 
casual visitor is startled to find a very large 
number of persons reclining on wicker 
couches, many of whom lean on their 
elbow and scrutinise the new-comer in a 
languid way. 
If he is in fair 
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doctor sees every one who 
arrives, whether he be a patient 
or not. In the former case he 
is under rule and observation ; 
he has his couch, which he is 
expected to occupy between 
meals, except at four o'clock, 
when he may go for a short 
walk; he must not smoke; he 
is expected to go to bed at ten, 
and the lights are turned off at 
eleven. The result is a re- 
markable atmosphere of peace. 
Except just before or after 
meals the large salons are 
forsaken; and after ten at 
night no sound is heard. Here 
Carlyle would have discovered 
his golden silence. 








ONE OF THE GALLERIES USED IN THE AIR CURE 


health his first impulse is to beat a hasty 
retreat, for he does not feel ready to live in 
a hospital, however palatial it may appear. 
But after a few days this feeling wears away; 
and if he has any reasonable cause for 
coming he stays, for he finds these invalids 
prompt and well dressed at their meals; he 
observes that they enjoy the plentiful food 
which is supplied ; and the buzz of conver- 
sation assures him that they regard the 
menacing cough or huskiness of throat as a 
phase of life which they are determined to 
overcome. Most settle down for many 
months ; for long patience must be shown 
to woo the healing properties which are in 
air and sun. 

To the uninitiated these couches call for 
explanation. They are the means employed 
for inhaling the delicious air without fatigue 
to the patient. These elongated chairs are 
placed in galleries or covered balconies, 
which are a part of the structure of the 
hotel or pension, and which always face the 
sun. Some of them are erected on the 
paths, and thus the patient is enabled to 
breathe the delicious odour of the pine 
forest as at Arcachon. These paths are 
numerous ; the walks, if we may make the 
distinction, are two in number, one toward 
the east and the other toward the west, but 
both command magnificent views ; from the 
Dent du Midi at one end, with a glimpse 
of the summit of Mont Blanc, to finely 
outlined mountains at the other. 

The internal arrangements of a sanato- 
rium show that everything is made to con- 
duce to the health of its inmates. The 
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It will naturally be asked 
whether all these arrangements 
effect the cures which are so eminently 
desirable. To answer this question we are 
inclined to turn to the homes for young 
men and women which are established on 
a benevolent basis, and where an annual 
report has to be issued to the subscribers. 
Out of twenty-six cases received into the 
latter of these during the last year thirteen 
were cured, and a large proportion of the 
rest received marked benefit. We do not 
trouble the reader with statistics; suffice it 
to say that in these institutions where 
results can be traced and tabulated, the 
benefits are of a very decided character. 
Only it must be borne in mind that no 
miracles are wrought, that this is not an 
asylum for incurables, and that the best 
results are always secured entirely among 
those whose disease is in the early stage. 
In any case long patience is necessary for 
entire cure, though the first month or two 
will often show that the patient has begun 
a healing process. 

With regard to the sanatoriums or hotels, 
these are managed by a company which 
has a modest capital of a million frances, 
and which pays a good dividend to its 
shareholders. This company has deserved 
well of the sick community, though as it is 
a@ monopoly it provokes many criticisms. 
But its prosperity is bound up in the well- 
being of the “ malades ” who take advantage 
of its provision for their comfort. The 
hotels have large salons, well-furnished and 
sunny rooms, they are lighted by electricity, 
and thoroughly heated in autumn and 
winter, and they are provided with open 








galleries where the pure air is inhaled all 
day long. The doctors, four in number, 
are as kind as they are skilful, and they 
seem gently but firmly to insist on the 
observance of the regulations which are 
laid down. Every patient, for example, is 
expected to sleep with his window open, 
and thus the air cure is applied both night 
and day. The company has issued an 
illustrated book which goes into hygienic 
details and therapeutic reasonings into 
which we need not enter here. It is said 
to be largely interested in the new mountain 
railway from Aigle, and many of the chalets 
which crown the best points of view are its 
property. It may be commercial in its 
essence, but it is forced to be curative in its 
operations, or else it would cease to prosper. 
Its terms as compared with many Swiss 
resorts are fairly but not extravagantly high, 
but these are inclusive of doctors’ fees ; it 
owns a pension where more moderate 
necessities are met; and its new hotel will 
admit when finished at least one hundred 
persons at from eight to ten francs per day. 


High Life in Switzerland 


The life in the winter is said to be par- 
ticularly exhilarating and enjoyable; so 
that friends of the patients can have a good 


time in skating, tobogganing and other 
exercises. The village of Leysin is in 
itself an interesting study. It has some 


kind of local government, for on entering 
it you are informed that no one is allowed 
to smoke in its streets, and that the 
“amende”’ is six francs. This seems 
reasonable when one that the 
village is built of wood, and that a spark 


ol serves 


might easily destroy a most valuable 
property. The inhabitants are a thriving 


community, owning and working their own 
rich pasture land, and sometimes so fond 
of their cattle that they allow them to be 
in very close quarters with themselves. 
The prettiest and largest chalet in Leysin 
has some scriptural texts on its front about 
having a house not made with hands; but 
the owner evidently makes the best of this 
world also. The geranium, sweet-william, 
nasturtium and sunflower decorate the 
house-fronts, and an ancient church with an 
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High Life in Switzerland 


old bell nestles quietly amongst the people. 
The people are Protestant, and unobtrusive 
in their religion : unobtrusive, for an attend- 
ance once a Sunday of about forty persons 
all told is not a worthy sign of care for their 
old church and patient pastor. The latter 
is a plain, middle-aged man, who in Geneva 
gown marches from his house when he 
thinks all the congregation have arrived, 
and he manages without note to pour forth 
a stream of evangelical truth which lulls 
some to rest but holds the attention of 
most. The Roman Catholics too have their 
wants supplied in an upper room at Feydey. 

By dint of constant attention the rich 
pastures are made richer by their owners, 
and the cattle are delightful in their plump- 
ness and in their clean, clear colours. They 
seem to share in the prosperity of their 
owners, as they certainly contribute towards 
it; for their milk is highly prized by the 
invalids. There is a small cheese factory 
in the village; the butter is of excellent 
quality, and would fetch a high price in the 
London market. 

When will the English find this place 
out? One fears that when they do it will be 
too much overrun. At present they are in 
a small minority. But other nations have 
discovered the place. The French are there 
in large numbers. Russians, Roumanians, 
Croatians, Italians, Spaniards, and of course 
Swiss are there, with the full intention of 
being cured. Men are in a majority; and 





the young Frenchman with his kodak, his 
love of touch-and-go chansons, and his con- 


versational powers is to the fore. Be- 
neath the surface are elements of pathos: 
this man is away from the business and 
home which can ill spare him ; that one is 
hard put to it to spend time and money 
just at the beginning of his career; these 
young ladies are yearning for the latest news 
from home. But on the surface life is a 
smooth prosperity, a peaceful enjoyment of 
being able to breathe, to eat, to drink (the 
purest water), and to sleep. There are 
laughing eyes there, there are sweet idylls 
of love, little romances only told to the 
whispering branches of the fir forests, and 
walks and talks round and round sweet 
nothings as in other places where the young 
of both sexes meet and have nothing to do. 
The shops would not disgrace an English 
town, and between four and five the ladies 
and men linger about them like butterflies, 
and then hasten back to dress (never to 
overdress) for dinner. And the days that 
at first seem so long and tedious get filled 
with interests; the sun shines on splendid 
snow peaks, the soft wind becomes colder, 
the cowbells tinkle in the balmy air, silken 
threads of vapour are woven into gossamer 


_clouds which scarcely veil the glory of the 


distant hills; and when the easy book has 

been read and the home letter written the 

day at Leysin has been far too short. 
SAMUEL PEARSON, M.A. 
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The Happy Valley: 


A TALE OF BAVARIA 


I 


O-DAY there remains only a green ruin 
in the woods where once the powerful 
castle of Murenstein reared its proud 

head above the trees. The curious traveller 
may still note, however, the dimensions of 
the place, and may still wander within the 
precincts of the ample garden, now over- 
grown with weeds and strewn with fallen 
masonry. Sitting here it is not difficult to 
let the imagination wander back a century 
or two and picture vividly enough the 
details of the romantic story more intim- 
ately attached than the ivy itself to the 
ruined pile. The wind is swaying the 
trees, but except for this whispering sound 
all the woods are still. Quiet afternoon 
holds her court here, and we are secure 
from intrusion. Let me then remind you 
of the story; and, while I pass lightly over 
details, keep your eyes fixed upon the 
distant hills and let my voice mingle with 
the rustle of the trees till they and not I 
tell the tale. 

The castle is in all its pride. The senti- 
nels walk the battlements ; the drawbridge 
is up. The universal alertness proclaims 
the disturbed state of the country ; but this 
disturbance is no new thing, as we see from 
a peep inside the castle, where the gay 
company seem wholly unaffected by the 
proximity of danger. The old Count von 
Murenstein with broad-shouldered and 
rollicking gaiety is entertaining a goodly 
company at his festal board, while the 
lively strains of the minstrels cover the 
feast with music. At the right hand of 
the old man sits his son, and the eye is at 
once struck by the difference between them. 
The blue eyes of the robust old warrior are 
as clear as the cloudless sky, innocent of 
melancholy, innocent of deceit, and his 
popular manners have attached to him both 
his men-at-arms and his guests with a 
strong and free devotion; but the son is 
shaped in all his body with so fine a finish 
that one wonders who his mother was. His 
frame is strong yet delicate, and his fore- 
head betrays a traceof melancholy surprising 
to discover in one so young. This very trait, 
however, imparts to his present joyfulness 


of mood an irresistible charm which capti- 
vates every one capable of observing it. 

The feast once over, the pleasant company 
broke out into the garden, which, being 
enclosed by the lofty castle wall, was snug 
and inviting. The chattering groups rapidly 
dispersed themselves among the shady 
walks and leafy bowers, enjoying with all 
the freedom of a romantic age the summer 
evening, the cavaliers’ low murmur and the 
ladies’ light reply. 

Distracted as we are by the variety of 
this pleasant scene we nevertheless choose 
to follow the slow steps of the young Count 
Alric, who seeks no lady companion, but 
wends his solitary way to an angle of the 
wall, where a winding stair conducts him 
to the battlements, from whence he has a 
comprehensive view both of the castle 
garden on the one side, and on the other 
of the almost infinite extent of woods. No 
greater contrast could present itself to his 
thoughtful mind than this garden of gay 
frivolity and that forest of solemnity. As 
he turned from choice to the forest, his 
ears were assailed by the rustling of dresses, 
the clinking of swords and the hum of 
animated voices; while his eyes feasted 
themselves on the sea of leaves beneath 
him —a sea just sufficiently awakened by the 
uncertain shining of the moon to be half 
conscious of the elusive dreams which 
flickered over it and vanished beyond 
the reach of memory. Situated thus, his 
soul was filled with satisfaction, for he could 
philosophise and dream at one and the 
same time. His satisfaction, however, was 
of short duration, for presently he heard a 
step behind him, and turning round he 
recognised the large frame of Hans von 
Sigmund, and heard his loud and penetrat- 
ing voice—“ Hello! What are you doing 
here ?—What?’ The first words were 
given in a good ringing tone, but the last 
word had that peculiar intonation which 
prying curiosity gives. Hans was a tall 
and handsome man with a reputation for 
reckless valour, and a mystery attaching to 
his birth which no one could solve. 

Alric did not answer at once, but waited 
just long enough to indicate that he was 
not very well pleased with this interruption, 
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and then—‘“I am tired of gaiety to-night, 
and not wishing to seem unsociable, I came 
here to be alone.” 

Hans winced, but recovered himself im- 
mediately on the reflection that Alric could 
not mean that the company of the most 
popular man in the castle and the best 
talker was not welcome. ‘“ Oh,” he said 
lightly, “ I know what it is. You are tired 
of these affected ladies who always have so 
much vivacity and at the same time so little 
heart.” 

Alric looked up quickly. Sigmund was 
undoubtedly clever, for he had stated the 
vase precisely. There was an odd sort of 
friendship between these two men, con- 
stantly interrupted by Alric’s dislike of 
Sigmund’s frequent coarseness of manner 
both in word and deed, always suggestive 
of the uncomfortable thought that the “gen- 
tleman” in him was only a veneer, while 
the “ bully” was the reality. Nevertheless 
these suspicions were always removed from 
the mind of Alric whenever Hans succeeded, 
as at present,in making himself sympathetic 
and agreeable. 

“Yes,” replied Alric, thawing at every 
word, “ these ladies are beautiful, and, if you 
look down there into the garden, I think 
you-will not find a more apparently roman- 
tic scene in the whole world. Watch them 
move in unconscious time to the music 
which reaches them from the great hall. 
Listen to the light laughter, just like the 
sound of distant water falling ever so 
softly, as the ladies reply to their bold 
cavaliers—and yet I tell you, Hans, the 


moon herself is not colder than their 
hearts.” He paused, and pointed to the 


moon while he fixed his keen eyes on Hans’s 
face. ‘ Do you know,” he continued earn- 
estly, “ I am beginning to think there is no 
such thing as true love, although the poets 
sing of it as sweetly as those ladies laugh.” 

“T agree with you so far,” replied Sig- 
mund, familiarly taking Alric’s arm and 
pacing with him on the battlements; “I 
agree that, if you look for true love in that 
moonlight scene there, you will not find it, 
but still I know where you can find it— 
among the village maidens.” 

Alric started, for here again Hans had 
put his finger on the wound. In a flash of 
self-recognition Alric was forced to see that 
the cause of his abstraction was not only 
disgust with the ladies walking beneath 
him, but was also partly concerned with a 
reminiscence upon which he was almost 
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unconsciously brooding. What this was will 
appear in their conversation. 

“Village maidens,” answered Alric dream- 
ily. “ Ah, I see you are thinking of those 
two we saw yesterday on the little plank 


” 


bridge across the river 

“Certainly,” said Hans, “ who can forget 
them? Do youremember how dainty they 
were, the elder one so bold and venturesome, 
and the younger so timid and clinging, as 
if she were accustomed to depend upon her 
sister for everything ?” 

“ Yes,” continued Alric. “ As two flowers 
may grow in the same garden, and one may 
be a pansy and the other a passion-flower, 
so these two sisters seem to have grown 
together. I can never forget how my 
heart jumped when the elder sister would 
not listen to the warnings of the younger, 
but would venture out upon the feeble 
bridge, laughing as if she really thought 
that to be in danger was to be happy 

“And I especially admired the fact,” 
eagerly continued Hans, “that when she 
fell, the last we heard from her was a laugh 
and not a scream.” 

Alric’s eyes flashed—‘“ And it was fine 
work rescuing her. The water was so 
strong and so determined to keep his un- 
willing bride, while we were the unknown 
strangers come to rescue her from his arms. 
Yes, my friend, it was better sport than 
fighting, and I could have happily died in 
such an effort.” 

“When we got her safely to the bank 
too, you remember with what zeal you 
devoted yourself to comforting her weeping 
sister ?’’ maliciously suggested Hans. 

“She seemed such a delicate little thing, 
weeping as if her heart would break, and 
never thinking of doing anything to help,” 
said Alric, not noticing Hans’s rallying 
tone; “she seemed to me like an angel who 
had come into this world not because God 
wanted to punish her, but simply because 
she had unhappily lost her way.” 

“T dare say,” replied Hans coldly, twirl- 
ing his moustache. “I prefer the high 
spirit of the elder one—they call her Renata, 
I think—but every one to his taste.” 

“ And I think,” said Alric, “ that I could 
almost fall in love with her they called 
‘ Eveline.’ ”’ 

Thus closely engaged in a conversation 
which seemed to have the greatest interest 
for both of them, they paced to and fro 
upon the battlements, talking as if both 
were more than half in love already, while 

















the murmuring trees on the one side and 
the hum of low voices on the other supplied 
an appropriate accompaniment to their 
thoughts, and the only inharmonious sound 
was the constant clinking of their swords. 
And it was perhaps this very sound which 
led them on insensibly to speak of another 
matter which lay on their minds, namely, 
the expected incursion of the fierce Count 
Stein into the valley. 

“ You know he has had a blood feud with 
our family ever since my father killed his 
son without knowing him in his armour at 
the battle of Devil’s Bridge,” said Alric. 

“Yes,” answered Hans, “and he has no 
sense of the courtesies of war, but involves 
men, women and children in one common 
destruction whenever he is victorious.” 

“Ah,” cried Alric, “then how about the 
girls? You know they live out of the 
village with the mercer, their father, in the 
very direction from which one should expect 
Stein and his men when they come.” 

“ Yes, I had not thought of that,” added 
the other; “ we must warn them to-morrow 
to be ready to take flight here on the first 
scent of danger.” 

“We go then to-morrow,” said Alric, as 
they went down together into the castle 
garden. 

“To-morrow,” replied Hans, and the two 
men mingled in the gay group in the 
garden, Hans preening his gay plumes and 
making his indispensable moustache look 
heavenwards, and Alric with an unmistak- 
able weariness of manner. 

The next day these two strangely assorted 
friends might be seen striding down through 
the woods towards the village. On reaching 
the house of the good mercer, Hans entered 
it as if it belonged to him, and seemed to 
demand the welcome he had deserved, 
while Alric hung back from a feeling of 
delicacy, arising from the consciouness that 
apart from any feeling they might have to 
the contrary the family must welcome them. 
The welcome he did actually receive, how- 
ever, soon banished from his mind all 
thought of bashfulness; for both the old 
man and his daughters manifested in every 
motion of their artless courtesy the thank- 
fulness they all felt to the young men for 
rescuing Renata from the river. 

So pleasant was the society of the ladies 
that the young men forgot for a time the 
main purpose of their visit. Alric plunged 


into conversation with Eveline and Hans 
with Renata. 
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Alric had been before impressed by the 
virgin simplicity of Eveline and her utter 
ignorance of the world. He talked to her 
in almost the same way as he would have 
talked to a child. He was charmed with 
her because of her artlessness, the apparent 
extent of her polite reading, and the depth 
of her ignorance of everything which made 
him sick with disgust at his own world. 
“ Here,” he thought dreamily in a pause in 
the conversation, “ I have found one spot in 
the world where beauty does not stoop to 
artifice nor valour to compliment.” 

He had just finished this reflection, when 
he was startled out of his reverie by hearing 
an exclamation from Renata, occasioned by 
Hans having just told her of the threatened 
incursion of Count Stein. At first the 
whole house was thrown into consternation 
at the news, especially as they fully appre- 
ciated the fact that they were the most 
exposed to the danger. Alric, who viewed 
the proximity of danger with the coolness 
of a soldier, had leisure to observe how this 
sudden news brought out the character of 
the dwellers in this small house. The old 
mercer was all anxiety about the safety of 
his goods, and would talk of nothing else 
but of the arrangements he intended to 
make to guard himself against spoliation. 
Eveline sat quite still, turned pale, and 
looked instinctively to Renata, who in her 
turn asked questions about the cause of the 
Count’s enmity, his character, and the 
probability of his attack being immediate. 
Alric had never seen a woman so young 
enter into the details of the situation with 
what he could only call semi-military pre- 
cision. At once she took what seemed to be 
her natural position as head of the family. 
Even the mercer seemed to leave every 
arrangement about their safety to her, as 
if he were accustomed to trust absolutely 
to her prudence and sagacity. Alric was 
astonished to observe—and he was a very 
close observer—so much experience in one 
so young and so simple in heart. He had 
thought it was impossible for a woman to 
be clever and experienced without being at 

the same time more than half masculine in 
disposition, and here he saw before him a 
lady who had all the simplicity and artless- 
ness of her sister, and yet at the same time 
a shrewdness and practical sense which he 
was able to appreciate at its full value on 
account of his own romantic disposition. 
In view of the threatened danger it was 
arranged that the mercer should at once 
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take measures for the proper concealment 
of the most valuable of his goods, and that 
they should all be prepared for instant 
flight to the castle at the first warning of 
danger. The young men told them that a 
flag would be hoisted on the castle tower as 
soon as Count Stein was heard of, and that 
they themselves would at once hasten to 
the rescue of the ladies. 

Though full arrangements were thus 
made for the reception of Count Stein, he 
seemed to delay his incursion. Perhaps he 
heard of the prepared state of the village. 
Anyway, week followed week without any 
news of him, and insensibly the precautions 
began to be relaxed. Everything went on 
as usual in the castle and in the village. 
The visits of Hans and Alric to the mercer’s 
daughters became more and more frequent, 
and at every visit the relations between the 
four almost imperceptibly changed. Though 
Alric had at first devoted himself to Eveline, 
he was not long in discovering that her 
simplicity was indeed a cloistered ‘ simplicity, 
closely allied to blindness of mind and total 

rant of observation. She told him she had 
been educated in a convent, and then he 
ceased to wonder why she was so different 
from her sister. 

He began, indeed, to feel as if he were 
holding converse with one of those talking 
pictures so much revered in the churches 
of the time, which sometimes rewarded the 
vigil of weeks with a few words of pre- 
carious meaning. Deceived by the evident 
extent of her reading, he had hoped to find 
her possessed of a penetrating sense, which, 
though far removed out of reach of the 
baser passions, might yet be filled with the 
warm blood of humanity all the same; and 
what he really found was an idealist who 
had left the firm earth—mother earth—to 
lose herself in mazy dreams. His own 
nature was romantic enough to be at first 
deceived in her, but he had also a keen 
practical sense developed by the necessities 
of war, which soon became impatient with 
little Eveline’s helplessness, and at the 
same time fitted him only too well to appre- 


ciate the richer, fuller, deeper nature of 
Renata. She too was evidently becoming 


interested in him, though at first she hardly 
noticed him. Her sharp observation soon 
showed her the complete difference between 
the large-limbed and fine-looking Hans von 
Sigmund, and the slight, agile and pale 
Alric von Murenstein. In the first she saw 
the courage, the directness, the figure and 
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the coarseness of the soldier; in the other 
she could not help seeing the evidences of 
a disposition out of key with the rough 
times, hungry for something it could not 
find, and melancholy, not from inherent 
temperament, but from a deep-seated feel- 
ing of loss. Thus a strong foundation of 
sympathy began to be laid between Alric 
and Renata, and the big Hans began to feel 
all the meaner elements of his nature 
stirred by the growing indifference of 
lady whom in his vanity he had already 
imagined to be at his feet. 

And little Eveline—what about her? 
Alas! she, in her total yet fond folly, 
admired the great, strong man more and 
more every time he came. Hans was un- 
deniably a fine-looking man, and she so 
foolish that she never saw his vanity, nor 
noticed his brutality of fibre, nor marked 
his shiftlessness of mind. 

Though the relations between the four 
thus became crossed, complicated, and 
therefore as strained as they well could be, 
yet an appearance of friendship was never- 
theless diligently kept up, so that as yet 
there was no rupture. 


II 


HE reference made to the probability of 
the valley’s peace being interrupted by 
an incursion from the fierce Count 

Stein was justified when least expected. In- 
deed, it was early in the morning some weeks 
after the first alarm when one of the sentinels 
on the castle battlements roused the Count 
and his retainers with the news that he saw 
the gleam of spears and helmets at the 
eastern end of the valley. 

With one accord Alric and Hans claimed 
the duty of giving the prepared villagers 
the needful warning, that they might repair 
at once under the protection of the castle. 
Without delay they threw themselves on 
their horses, and the drawbridge was hardly 
lowered before they flew over it'at full speed 
and were out of sight down the woodland 
road. Their horses’ hoofs fell softly on the 
yielding forest road, and they raced from 
sunlight to shadow, and from deep shadow 
back to sunlight through the trees like 
phantoms of the night scared by the un- 
timely rising of the sun. The keen morn- 
ing air roused ali the spirit in the horses, 
and soon, reined in and allaslope, they turned 
a sharp corner and spread themselves again 
upon the well-paved village road. The 
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villagers were easily warned, being half 
prepared already by anticipation, and the 
horsemen did not need to pause, but pushed 
on, straining every nerve to reach the mer- 
cer’s house, which was unfortunately out- 
side the eastern end of the village, and so 
nearest to the source of danger. The steeds 
sank back upon their haunches, so suddenly 
were they reined in before the house, and 
Alric was plying the huge knocker on the 
door just fifteen minutes after he had left 
the castle. 

All was now a scene of confusion inside. 
The mercer was wringing his hands at the 
prospect of his house being robbed, and 
only with difficulty could he be urged to 
mount his good horse and fly for the castle, 
leaving his daughters to the protection of 
the cavaliers. All would have gone well, 
but unfortunately under the stress of the 
excitement Eveline fainted, and precious 
time was lost in reviving her. Hans, who 
was waiting with the horses outside, became 
impatient, and, tying them to the fence, he 
sprang in to urge more haste, as he already 
heard the beating of hoofs upon the road. 
He found that Eveline was reviving, and, 
on the impulse, he swept her up in his 
strong arms and dashed back to the horses. 
But it was too late. Count Stein himself 
at the head of his advance guard was 
already visible down the road, and to mount 
the horses was to court death from his 
archers. There was therefore no choice 
left but to run back through the house, 
across the garden, and out through a small 
iron gate in the wall and so into the forest, 
where they might elude pursuit. In these 
evolutions Hans outstripped Renata and 
Alric, even though burdened by Eveline’s 
weight, so that in the forest Alric and 
Renata were alone. Without wasting time 
in trying to find each other, the two couples 
pushed their way through the well-known 
forest paths towards the castle. 

Renata was as active as a country girl 
should be, and soon the Count von Muren- 
stein had the satisfaction of welcoming his 
son and Renata into the castle. Great was 
the relief of Renata to learn that her father, 
Hans and Eveline had already arrived, and 
she was on the point of hastening up the 
castle stairs to greet them, when she re- 
membered herself, and with a gracious 
impulse drew Alric into a curtained em- 
brasure of a window looking into the castle 
garden, and thanked him simply for saving 
her. 
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“T do not deserve your thanks,” he 
replied, “ because, although it is not pos- 
sible for you to understand it, I was sorely 
tempted to lengthen our flight through the 
woods He stopped suddenly, as if he 
had spoken on a half-regretted impulse, and 
with an uneasy gesture he removed his 
steel cap as if to get more air. 

“Why should you wish to lengthen 
the route?” she asked in astonishment, 
thoroughly interested in this eccentric 
warrior, who presented to her the image of 
sensibility encased in steel. 

“ Do you think,” he answered sadly, half 
to himself and half to her, “ that I can come 
hand in hand with you through such an 
adventure and not sigh to be forced to 
return and take up again my life here—a 
life which has become for me almost empty 
of meaning?” 





She laughed. “Are you then so 
romantic ?” 
“Not romantic,’ he replied, “only 


foolishly attached to truth in beauty.” 

“Ah,” she said, “ you say so; but men 
seem to think of so many things at once 
that they think of nothing much or long.” 

“No, Renata,” he answered earnestly. 
“ You misjudge me by a wide mistake ; and 
now, because for me there will’ be little 
leisure from fighting, I say at once that I 
was coming even to-night—although you 
won't believe me—into your dear old garden, 
just as might a foolish boy, in order that I 
might watch the moonlight play around the 
empty bower into which the sun has so 
often smiled upon our meeting.” 

“T am sure my sister does not know you 
are so love-sick,” she said, with a heightened 
colour which betrayed her. 

“Your sister? What do you mean?” 

“Why, you are surely not in love with 
the moon, are you?” Her laugh, which 
she meant to be gay, Was nervous. 

“ As soon with the moon as with your 
sister, for they are equally unresponsive. 
No, I should have come to see another 
lady”’—and here his manner suddenly 
became playful—“ who has spoken hitherto 
to me more eloquently with her eyes than 
with her voice, and who sometimes has 
seemed to have a message for me which 
blushed to translate its meaning into words, 
yet trembled with a secret wish to do so.” 
He paused. She answered nothing. “Am 
I speaking in an empty allegory,” he con- 
tinued, “or do you find some thread of 
implication, perhaps a thought of truth?” 








The faint notes of a defiant trumpet-blast 
came to their ears from without. With a 
start Alric replaced his steel cap on his 
head; and, with a rapid change of manner 
natural to him, he threw aside the curtain 
and strode away from her without another 
word, and with his hand upon his sword. 

When he had gone she noticed a crumpled 
paper lying on the floor, which he had 
evidently dropped by accident, as it was 
so soiled and covered with such illegible 
characters. Rapidly slipping this into her 
bosom, she went in search of her sister and 
father. 

Count Stein had conceived and executed 
his incursion into the valley so ably, that, in 
spite of the best efforts of the Count von 

_Murenstein and his men, the village had to 
be abandoned and every available man con- 
centrated for the defence of the castle itself, 
which was closely invested. When the 
investment was complete, both contending 
parties rested for a while, the one from a 
wholesome fear of attacking so formidabie 
a stronghold, and the other from weariness 
in trying to save the village. 

One fine afternoon during this tacit ces- 
sation of hostilities Hans might have been 
seen pacing up and down a secluded walk 
in the castle garden. He was not usually 
given to self-communion of any kind; but 
now, decidedly, something was on his mind, 
as his face was heavy with gloom and his 
forehead dark with passion. If you listen 
to his muttered words you will divine the 
cause. 

“The traitress! The little fool! Chang- 
ing with every wind! But she does not 
play with me. I am accustomed to be 
loved. Yes! But I am not accustomed to 
be played with by any woman, and she will 
know that before I finish with her. Does 
she think she can throw me over and take 
up this small man, this moody weakling, 
and not feel at least the weight of what I 
call my revenge—my punishment, say 
rather? Ha, ha! she doesn’t know me 
yet, but she shall know me, and when 
people know me they regret it.” Mean- 
ness and malice were stamped on his face 
with startling clearness, and his lips and 
eyes were narrowed by the smallness of his 
gassion. ‘“ But why should I bother with 
her?” he continued ; “she is not worth my 
trouble, and after all her little sister is twice 
her value. Such a sweet little thing! Such 
a figure ; and she appreciates me—has taste. 
She knows the difference between a man 
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and a milksop—never kissed by a man 
before! Just think of it! She will posi- 
tively amuse me. Why, I can despise the 
taste of Renata, yet still I must punish her, 
and I well, by my knighthood. Ha, it would 
not take me long to spit her young popin- 
jay for her At this point, by a strange 
fatality, his meditations were interrupted 
by the main subject of them, and he had 
only just time to slip behind the hedge 
before Renata herself came down the path, 
walking very slowly and reading with a 
puzzled air a scrap of crumpled paper. 

The hand that held the paper fell by her 
side, while the other hand went to her fore- 
head perplexedly. “I cannot understand 
this, though I have made it all out, yet it 
moves me strangely. Why, I know it now 
all by heart— 





‘And atill, my love, there dawns for us another 
quiet day 
To leave another memory too bright to fade 
away. 
Ah! see the haze is sweeping 
Across the valley’s face— 
A face, though lately weeping, dear, 
Wears now a smile of grace. 


‘You see those streaks of whitest cloud around 
the hills enwreathed, 
Which seem like thoughts of sorrow past to days 
of joy bequeathed : 
They darken not the valley— 
Those cenotaphs of gloom— 
And we to-day may dally, dear, 
Forgetful of our doom— 


‘ A doom which speaks with marble lips commands 
we must obey— 
A doom which, though uniting us, allows us but 
a day. 
Yet, by the love you bear me, 
Which must a true love seem, 
Your secret tryst, I pray thee, dear, 
Remember and redeem.’ 


“« Remember and redeem ’—what does 
he say in that? I seem to catch a sense 
without a connection, a feeling of rightness 
without a cause. Ah me!” and she sighed 
that maiden sigh, more eloquent and more 
betraying than many words. 

Just as the mean thoughts of Hans had 
seemed to conjure up the subject of them, 
so Renata’s maiden reverie seemed to 
attract its central figure, for there down the 
secluded path came Alric seeking her. He 
started when he saw what she was reading, 
and he changed countenance when he met 
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her eyes. There they stood, both of them, 
self-confessed and mutually detected, and 
they wore the manner of thieves caught in 
the act. 

Renata with feminine readiness recovered 
herself first, and with a bold movement 
grasped a situation which could not be 
evaded. 

“T have no right to read this,” she said ; 
“must I destroy it and forget it?” 

“If you want to destroy it, do so; if you 
can so easily forget it, do so. I am not 
sensitive about verses whose value I can 
esteem as justly as the coldest critic.” 

“That you do not esteem the verses I 
can see by the careless way you have 
written them, and it would serve you right 
if I destroyed them. Any way I cannot 
understand them.” 

“ Not understand them!” he exclaimed. 
“Why?” 

“ Because I do not know the circum- 
stances under which you address the lady.” 

“Perhaps you do not know the lady 
either,” he suggested maliciously. 

‘No, of course not,” she replied, and 
turned scarlet. 

He laughed quietly, allowing himself for 
a moment to enjoy her confusion ; and then 
a delicate sentiment of pity overcame him 
and caused a rapid change of tone and 
manner. 

“A seemingly impregnable fortress may 
be betrayed by a postern door, and a lady 
who says she does not know, yet blushes 
while she speaks, is such a fortress. Do 
you understand ?”” Hecame a step nearer 
to her. “Those verses are addressed to 
you, and you feel they are. The references 
which puzzle you have to do with a dream 
of mine ——” He paused. 

“What dream ?”’ she asked gently, from 
very fear he would not answer. 

“T dreamed,” he replied in a_half- 
abstracted air, “that you appeared to me 
one night. Your form was nearly invisible 
from very purity, yet radiance from the 
same pervaded all the room so that I did 
not dare tospeak. I did not want to speak. 
I only wanted to listen, for I felt you had 
something to say tome. I waited, and at 
last you spoke in a tone gentler than the 
waking ear can understand, and more full 
of meaning than human language can 
express. You did not really speak—you 
transferred to me a presentiment, a forebod- 
ing similar to that which you have read of 
soldiers feeling on the night before the 
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battle, that theirs must be the dark lot of 
death upon the morrow’s chance. In short, 
you seemed to warn me of my own death, 
and I thought you made a tryst with me in 
heaven—it is to that tryst that the verses 
refer.” 

“God forbid,” she cried, “that you 
should encourage any such foreboding! It 
is only melancholy of you.” 

“No, not melancholy,” he answered, 
“for to me the summons would come and 
would not be unwelcome, for now I have 
become tired of observing the hypocrisy 
with which my life is surrounded, and if I 
could find one breath of true love before- 
hand, then should I answer my summons 
joyfully ; for no man who has enjoyed one 
day of true love has any right to bear a 
grudge against his life. And ah! I can ne 
longer dissemble it to you, Renata, my hope 
of finding such a love is centred in your- 
self. As that was no empty foreboding, so 
is this no passing fancy, but a true love 
such as a man may one time in all his life 
be able to offer.” 

They passed away out of hearing down 
the path, and no man saw the kiss he gave 
her, nor noticed the embarkation of these 
two spirits upon what to them was a new 
and wonderful sea, lighted by the presence 
of truth. What they said is not for the ear 
of intrusion, nor should we dare to listen to 
her sweet confession of love, which in a 
breath transferred her very soul into an- 
other’s keeping. We may only hear the 
last words she said to him as they parted ; 
and we think we understand their meaning. 

“ Yes,” she said solemnly, “ I will remem- 
ber, and I will redeem.” 

They had hardly disappeared when Hans 
came forth from his place of concealment. 
“Well,” he said, “1 never thought that 
woman could fall in love with him. What 
taste these women have !—and they never 
once mentioned my name even. She did 
not seem to be thinking of me at all; yet 
that is hardly possible. This love affair is 
certainly very pretty, and I feel half inclined 
to let it alone; but no, that young spark 
has crossed my path, has interfered with 
my plans, and he has got to suffer the con- 
sequences.” With an oath he seemed to 
dismiss the subject from his mind; and 
looking all round to make sure he was not 
observed, he silently passed into an obscure 
corner of the garden and began examining 
with attention the fastenings of a small 
postern door let into the thickness of the 








wall. His face wore an expression of cun- 
ning as he mentally noted the position of 
every bolt and lock, and he seemed to be 
committing the whole door to memory in a 
methodical manner. Every now and again 
he started as a detected thief, and turned 
round; but soon, being reassured by the 
silence of the place, he turned again to his 
work. When he had finished, he strode 
away in deep thought, biting the ends of 
his moustache. 

Soon a noise of arms began to grow 
around the castle, as the flames may grow 
around a doomed cottage, and the garden 
was as still as a child asleep when it was 
awakened by the eager step of the returning 
Alric. His sword was drawn and bloody, 
and he bounded along the paths consumed 
by a dreadful suspicion. He made straight 
for the postern door, and did not slacken 
his pace till he stood before it examining 
its bolts and bars. “ Yes,” he said, “it is 
fortunately very strong, but we had nearly 
forgotten it.” He heard a stepon the path 
behind him, and turning round looked 
straight into the face of Hans. 

“ Ah,” he exclaimed, “so you too remem- 
bered this door. Would you mind sending 
me a guard of twenty men? I must have 
this point properly watched, as Count Stein 
is attacking us on all sides.” 

“ Certainly,” answered Hans, who, get- 
ting strangely uneasy under the penetrating 
gaze of Alric, dashed off with an eager 
speed to execute his commission. No 
sooner had he gone than Alric heard a 
gentle knock on the door with the butt end 
of a spear. 

“Who goes there?” he cried, and for 
answer he began to see the whole door 
giving way. He looked in blank amaze- 
ment at the bolts and bars—they were all 
in position, but he soon saw that the screws 
did not hold. They had all been extracted, 
and dummy screws just strong enough to 
keep the fastenings in position had been 
substituted. The door was slowly giving 
way under the pressure from without. He 
called at the top of his voice for help. The 
door fell in, and three men sprang over it. 
From their manner they evidently expected 
no opposition, and it was not till one was 
dead on the door that they fully woke up 
to the fact that they had to face a defender 
of no small skill. The other two recoiled 
for a moment and then came on more 
warily. One of them turned to give a 
signal to his comrades without, and Alric 


The Happy Valley 


rushed upon the other with that overwhelm- 
ing rapidity and fury which had already 
made his name a terror to Count Stein’s 
men. The man could not follow such 
rapid fencing, became confused and fell— 
another victim on the door. Others began 
to hasten up from outside; and, though 
Alric stood his ground as long as possible, 
he slowly had to give way, overborne by 
superior numbers, and would soon have 
fallen a victim to his own weariness had he 
not been encouraged by hearing his father’s 
stentorian voice behind him. “Hold on a 
moment my boy, help is coming.” And 
then the old man himself joined in; and 
this made a vast difference, for the old 
warrior’s arm was very heavy and never 


tired, while his axe was heavier still. Soon 
men-at-arms began to arrive, at every 


moment summoned from the whole castle, 
and the fortunes of war turned, because the 
attacking party was small, not having ex- 
pected opposition. Slowly the intruders 
were hurled out of the castle—those that 
were left alive from the slaughter—and the 
door was put back in its place and the 
smith called to refix the bolts with a firm- 
ness they had never known before. Leav- 
ing the smith at his work and mounting a 
strong guard, the father and son walked 
moodily off, deeply conferring on what 
they both clearly understood to have been 
treachery. 

“What happy thought made you go to 
that door?” asked the old man. 

“ Being weary with fighting at the draw- 
bridge, 1 gave my place to a better man 
and began to consider the whole castle 
while I was resting; and it suddenly 
flashed upon me that we had no adequate 
guard at this gate, and I ran as fast as I 
could to rectify the mistake; but finding 
Hans there, who had apparently already 
noticed the same thing, I sent him for you.” 

“ Hans?” said the old man thoughtfully, 
“Hans? He never came. Your shout 
was what brought me;” and he put his 
hand thoughtfully on his beard. 

Count Stein had lost a good many of his 
best men in the attack which failed; yet, 
so far from being discouraged, he was em- 
bittered especially by the death of his 
valiant young nephew, of whom he was 
fonder than he had been of hisson. Swear- 
ing to take that castle if it cost him every 
man he had, he sat down quietly to consider 
the problem of reducing it either by starva- 
tion, or by surprise, or by treachery. 
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After the surprise of the postern door 
Alric himself claimed the duty of guarding 
it, and in recognition of his valour in de- 
fending it, the honour was awarded him. 
He started a system by which the point 
was always watched by one of the most 
trusty men-at-arms in the castle, and he 
himself frequently inspected the vulnerable 
point. 

One afternoon, a few days after the events 
last related, he was walking on the battle- 
ments above the garden, having just seen 
that the sentinel was duly posted and alive 
to his work. From his lofty standpoint he 
could not but admire the view which to him 
had now become familiar as a well-loved 
friend. Just below him the woods swept 
down the hill-side till they stopped abruptly 
at the edge of the valley’s cultivation, and 
across the valley his eye rested on the 
abruptly-towering Wachsenstein, with the 
sun looking over the mountain’s shoulder 
into the valley with all the curiosity of a 
young man who sees for the first time a 
perfectly beautiful maiden. And the valley 
at which he peeped from this eminence was 
so secluded by its surrounding mountains 
from the rest of the world, and so home- 
like in its isolation, that its inhabitants 
might be excused for fondly naming it 
“The Happy Valley,” as if it were the only 
one in the world. There was just sufficient 
suggestion of boldness, or even of wildness, 
in the outlines of the mountains to give by 
contrast a permanent expression of peace 
to the face of the valley, and yet no savagery 
to suggest a thought of melancholy. This 
afternoon the sun’s eyes had in them the 
brilliancy of love which provoked a smile 
from every trembling leaf, and covered all 
the water-pools with pictures. 

In such a mood, then, induced by such 
a scene, the young Count Alric experienced 
a painful shock when Renata came hurry- 
ing to him, with the dread intelligence she 
could not utter quickly enough plainly 
written in her startled eyes. 

“ Let us go down quickly into the garden 
where we cannot be observed—I have 
something terrible to tell you.” 

Without answer Alric accompanied her, 
and only when they reached the most 
secluded bower in all the garden did he 
turn to her and say— 

“Now we are safe from interruption. 
What is it ?”’ 

“Oh, I do not know where to begin,” 
she cried, “it is all so dreadful! Last 
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night I heard a noise in my sister’s room, 
and when I went in I found her " 

“What ?”’ he cried in his impatience. 

“ Dying,” she answered with a sob, and 
the tears began to overflow from her dis- 
tracted eyes. 

“Dying?” he repeated in a dazed tone. 
“T cannot understand it—tell me.” 

With a great effort she held back her 
sorrow and spoke right on to him in a 
monotonous voice, as if she hardly knew 
what she was saying and could not believe 
it to be true. “ Yes,” she said, “she had 
opened her veins, and there was such a sad 
letter lying beside her addressed to me as 
I shall never again be able to read.” 

“ But was she quite dead? Did she not 
have strength to say something to you?” 

“ Ah, that is the worst of all, for you, for 
me and for all of us. She spoke such 
dreadful things before she died that I can 
scarce believe them, though she believed 
them too well, or she would not have taken 
her life.” 

“Tt is all a riddle,” he cried; “ tell me it 
all in order.” 

“ Well,” she answered, “the poor little 
girl fell in love with Hans, as she had 
before confessed to me. He kissed her 
that day he brought her from the village, 
and ever since she has loved him with a 
passion I can hardly understand. She is 
so romantic, so unpractical, so dreamy that 
she thought she would be for ever safe in 
his strong arms. Poor little thing——” 
She sobbed again and could only just con- 
tinue. “And I spoke so severely to her, 
telling her what I had seen of the character 
of the man, warning her against him, and, 
in short, commanding her to give him up. 
I thought it was a foolish fancy of hers, 
and did not dream it was a true love. I 
was severe with her, and you know she has 
always been accustomed to obey me in all 
things. It seems then that she brooded 
on my words, but nevertheless in spite of 
my warping made an appointment to meet 
him, and then under the influence of his 
skill confessed to him she loved him. He 
told her he intended to betray the castle, 
as it could——” 

“ Betray the castle!” Alric gasped; 
“never! it is not true.” 

“Tt is true,” she answered, and looked 
at him with her deep eyes so that he 
objected no more; “ it was he who loosened 
the bolts of the postern door, as we might 
have guessed had we not had so blind a 











confidence in him. And she—ah, poor 
little Eveline—agreed to run away with 
him and join Count Stein, who offered him 
a high position and much money for his 
treachery. She agreed at the time, and 
afterwards she repented; then her life was 
of no more value, because she did not wish 
to betray him, nor that we should be be- 
trayed by him. Added to all this she 
remembered my cruel words. The light of 
life sank for her; and, as she brooded over 
it all late at night, 
she suddenly did 
the desperate deed. 
Her letter too was 
full of love for me— 
poor little thing— 
she said she was so 
sorry to havealways 
been a trouble to 
me, but she could 
not understand her 
life at all, why she 
should not love as 
her heart told her, 
or why her lover 
should want to be 
false to his friends. 
She said——’ But 
the effort of this 
story was too much 
for Renata now, 
and covering her 
face with her hands, 
she cried bitterly. 
Alric folded her 
in his arms and 
kissed her, and did 
his best to comfort 
her; but what was 
comfort in such a 
case ?— there was 
none, and he felt it. 
Suddenly, how- 
ever, both their 
thoughts were di- 
verted fromthe 
subject of their talk 
by hearing  foot- 
steps approaching, 
evidently moving 
with a stealthy in- 
tent. They listened. 
Afternoon was no 


time for such a 
step. It was ap- 


propriate to mid- 
night. It came 
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on—nearer. The perspiration sprang to 
Alric’s forehead because he had a dread 
presentiment that as far as he was con- 
cerned the end was coming near. His 
imagination stirred the springs of fear. 
They clung together, held their breath, 
for a 


and did not move. Paralysed 
moment, Alric soon recovered his man- 
hood. He rose, seated Renata gently on 


the bench, instinctively drew his sword, and 
waited. Though their fears half expected 
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BARELY COULD RENATA SUPPORT HIM TO THE BENCH 
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the man who came cautiously round the 
turn of the gravel path, yet they both 
received a shock of horror when they 
recognised him, haggard, fearful, like a 
hunted hare. 

“ Hans!” exclaimed Alric. 

“Ah!” gasped Hans, “you!” and he 
shrank back, seeing they knew all; but soon 
the venom of his nature got the better of 
his fear, and he said, “ So I have caught you 
in your little rendezvous, have I? It is 
easy to see that a girl who transfers her 
affections so lightly from one to another 
requires a retired spot to indulge her 
fancies. I congratulate you, Renata, on 
finding so easy a cavalier who takes up at 
once the cast-off love of a better man.” 

“ Traitor!” cried Alric, “ you will vindi- 
cate that last word where you stand.” He 
was in a fury of passion, and there was no 
choice left to Hans but to accept the en- 
counter; but both Renata and Alric were 
astonished to see him turn pale and: give 
back furtively. There was something so 
ridiculous in this big man giving way before 
the little one that Renata laughed scornfully. 
“T thought so,” she said. That indiscreet 
scorn, however, had an unexpected effect 
upon Hans, who was by no means lost to 
noble feeling. It roused the warrior in 
him—the warrior who lived behind the 
bully in his heart. With an oath he drew 
his rapier and joined issue with Alric. 

At first the ferocity of Alric’s attack 
made Hans give ground, and Hans’ rage 
very nearly let in the other’s deadly point ; 
but old custom soon brought back to 
Hans the coolness he so much required. 
He defended himself with difficulty, but 
also with success. He slowly had to retire 
down the path, but his enemy gained no 
other advantage. Renata watched the 
contest spell-bound with excitement. At 
first she felt a thrill of joy as she watched 
the apparently irresistible subtleness and 
keenness of Alric’s attack; but soon her 
joy gave place to fear when she noticed 
with a practised eye the growing coolness 
of Hans. She saw him cease his igno- 
minious retreat, and standing firm and 
cool, parry every thrust of Alric’s with a 
precision which called up within her an 
unwilling admiration. Then she noticed 
with growing terror that Alric’s point began 
to fly wide, as if his arm were tiring. His 
breath was coming heavily too, and, though 
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she knew he would never yield an inch 
of ground, Hans’ point came closer and 
closer to his body at every thrust, which 
was more and more ineffectually parried. 
The light of victory dawned in the eyes of 
Hans, and in that light there was no 
mercy. Beside herself with terror Renata 
screamed aloud for help. Alric’s guard 
fell an inch from weariness, and in that 
instant Hans’ rapier swept over it and 
transfixed him. With a groan Alric stag- 
gered back with his hand upon his wound. 
His sword fell from him, and barely could 
Renata support him to the bench. She 
laid him down tenderly and tried to staunch 
his wound, and never thought again of 
Hans, who sheathed his sword, looked 
helplessly regretful for a while, and then 
with a gesture of despair disappeared. 

Very soon it was apparent to Renata 
that the wound was mortal, and already 
Alric’s voice was growing weak, though he 
did not seem to suffer very much pain. 

“You know I am dying, Renata,” he 
said slowly; and, when he spoke her name 
so gently, she wept. “My presentiment 
has come true so soon. Ah, our love was 
a thing too beautiful to last, too perfect a 
flower to survive its first fresh blooming.” 
He groaned. “I grieve for you, sweet- 
heart, but you must never sorrow for me, 
because I have found in this world all I 
wanted—a simple love proved true.” 

“ But you must not die, Alric,” she cried 
in protest with Death himself; “I cannot 
lose you now,” she sobbed bitterly. 

With an effort he raised his hand and 
caressed her cheek. 

“T feel no pain, dear,” he said, so low 
that she could hardly hear. “It seems to 
me, darling, rich to die thus with your arms 
around me. I go I know not where; but 
remember your tryst, my love. It is 
sacred.” His strength failed him; and 
then with one great effort of will he raised 
himself, and, looking with glazing eyes 
into her face, he said with all the dreadful 
earnestness of a dying man, “ Remember 
and redeem it.” Then he fell back—dead. 

You want to know whether the castle 
was captured or not? No, Hans’ treachery 
was discovered in time, and the old Count 
Murenstein sustained the siege success- 
fully and beat back Count Stein and all his 


men. 


LAURENCE M. GIBSON. 
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Alfred the Great and Music 


BY FREDERICK J. CROWEST 


HIS year we are celebrating the 
tenth centenary, or millenary, of 
Alfred—surnamed “ the Great ’’—one 

of the most romantic, as it is one of the most 
beloved (especially by young people) names 
associated directly with 
the Crown, or leader- 

[ S li ship of England. We 

have been told much 
concerning Alfred, 
socially and politically 
—of his relationships 
with his own country 
and people; of his 
prowess against such 
enemies of the country 
as the Danes; of his 
dealings with the heads 
of petty states here; 
of his own courage, 
sagacity, and amiable 
disposition, etc. It was 
truly a great life, con- 
sidering all its bear- 
ings upon the future 
England; and one that 
well deserves all the 
notice that will be accorded to it to-day. 

It was not alone the political but the 
social needs of his people that claimed the 
attention of this enlightened ruler, so that 
a few words upon one aspect of this social 
side of matters may prove opportune read- 
ing. This refers to Music and Alfred’s 
interest in the art. 

Happily, the musical history of England 
during Saxon times is as plentiful, and 
probably as trustworthy, as are other 
social and political aspects of the 
country during the same period. In 
fact, we can learn more about music 
than about almost any other feature of 
the national life and character—unless 
it be church and monastery life. 

England had a great musical history 
long before Alfred’s time. An un- 
written story tells us that prior to the 
early days of Christianity, music—both 
vocal and instrumental—was much 
practised and esteemed in the island, 
particularly by the kings and chiefs. 
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PSALTERY, OR LONG 
LYRE 





The bardic triads have preserved not a lit- 
tle harmonious reputation which no other 
Western country can boast, and of which 
British musical antiquaries are justly proud. 
The fact is, the early inhabitants of this 
land of ours were possessed of an innate 
love of music that was as decided as any 
characteristic of the nation to-day. Pytheas 
—the Marseilles merchant who was here 
384-322 B.c.—tells us that the horn was 
a@ common accompaniment to the nativés’ 
dress. Then the early British had the 
crwth—a species of violin with six strings, 
four of them being over the finger-board, 
and two open strings beyond it. British 
children were taught singing from their 
infancy, and it is not improbable the 
ancient British possessed a system of 
notation. 

If the earliest Saxon raiders brought only 
the coarse song and drunken chorus—not 
infrequently tinged with the howl and oath 
—later bands of these maritime marauders 
introduced such national institutions as the 
gleemen or “gladdeners” of the hall, the 
festal hall, ete. The Saxon scdép or scald 
answered to the British bard; and the duty 
of these scalds was to sing narratory verses 
to the accompaniment of the harp, princi- 
pally at the houses of the rich and great. 
In course of time many Saxon instruments 
reached here. Bede is careful to éraw a 
distinction between the greatest of all in- 
struments—the human voice—and others. 
Thus, in contradistinction to the voice, 
he styles them “artificial” instruments. 


























ANCIENT ORGAN 








These were the organ, psaltery, viol, drum, 
cymbal, and harp. The harp became 
very popular among the aristocracy and 
minstrels; the organ, too, was fast finding 
its way into churches. 

Secular music,! apart from the art of the 
wandering minstrel or bard, began to stand 
out as an item of polite education in King 
Alfred’s reign. The harp became the 
national instrument, and was the adjunct 
in all secular music. There were three 
kinds or orders of harps in vogue: the harp 
of the king, the harp of the chief bard or 
laureate, and the harp of a gentleman. 

It was one of the three possessions that 
were necessary to constitute a gentleman 
or freeman, and none could pretend to that 
designation who had not one of these 
favourite instruments, and could besides 
play upon it. To prevent slaves from pre- 
tending to be gentlemen, it was expressly 
forbidden to teach or permit them to play 
upon the harp; while none but the king, 
his musicians, and gentlemen were per- 
mitted to have harps in their possession. 
A gentleman’s harp was not liable to be 
seized for debt, because the want of it 
would have degraded him from his rank, 
and reduced him to that of a slave. 

Alfred was himself an expert harpist. 
Most of us have heard and been fired 
to enthusiasm with the story of his being 
in such terrible straits as to the enemy’s 
force and movements that he one day 
took up his harp, and disguising him- 
self and pretending to be a minstrel or 
gleeman, entered the tents of the Danes. 
He gained admission to the most secret 
places, learned all the plans of the enemy, 
and after satisfying all his wishes returned 
safe and unrecognised to Ethelingey, 
subsequently attacked King Godroun,? 
and conquered his army with terrible 
slaughter. 

The Saxons brought two orders of harps 
here—a large instrument standing four feet 
in height, which was played with the right 
hand in the treble and the left hand in the 
bass ; also a smaller instrument held in the 
left hand and manipulated with the right. 
Which of these was adopted by the king 
and gentlemen is not clear, but obviously 
it would be a small instrument, as it was 
generally carried about the person. 


1 Sacred music was now nearly wholly confined 
to the plain chant and tones (Gregorian Tones) 
which Augustine had introduced here in 597. 

? Guthrum. 


Alfred the Great and Music 


It is this Saxon 
king who has en- 
lightened us upon a 
technical point in 
connection with 
harp-playing more 
than a_ thousand 
years ago. From 
one of his trans- 
lations we find 
that the instrument 
was played with a 
quill or plectrum, 
and not with the 
naked finger. Alfred 
translates the word 
plectrum (Latin) into 
hearpt naegel(Anglo- 
Saxon), naegel also 
meaning the nail 
of the finger or 
toe. 

But King Alfred’s greatest musical work 
was more than harp-playing, however 
greatly he excelled in that—as indeed he 
must have excelled to have so charmed 
Prince Guthrum with singing and harping 
that he forgot about the security of his 
camp, and subsequently lost it. In his 
zeal for the advancement of learning and 
culture Alfred is credited with the founding 
of Oxford University. However this may 
be, it is pretty clear that he inaugurated at 
Oxford the first school in England for the 
purpose of teaching and diffusing a know- 
ledge of the art of music. Theoretical as 
well as practical music was taught therein, 
or why did Alfred appoint an officer with 
the title of Praelector—Professor of music 
—which is probably the first instance of 
the use of that term? It is on record that 
in the year 886 the king bestowed the above 
title on Friar John *—formerly a mass- 
priest of St. David’s—who was already a 
teacher of musical theory at Oxford. Surely 
this step must have been taken in order to 
invest the recipient of the title with some 
position and authority as a teacher. 

It would have been quite in keeping for 
King Alfred to have founded what we may 











PERFORMER ON THREE- 
STRINGED CROUT, OR 
ROTTE 


3 Some writers dispute Alfred’s connection with 
the University iuaiedins because no authentic 
records are in existence to support the case ; but it 
seems to us extremely probable that he really was 
identified with an educational movement, including 
music, at Oxford, which has since grown into that 
great seat of modern learning. 

4 Johannes Monachus, according to Ingulph, 
surnamed ‘the Scot.’ 
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Alfred- the Great and Music 


call a Professorship, or Chair of Music, some- 
where, and preferably at Oxford. He him- 
self was sufficiently learned in musical 
theory (then, by the way, the study of 
gentlemen, as it might well be now in the 
place, perhaps, of 
so much “ sport ”’) 
that he was able 
to—and it is on 
record that he did 
—instruct hisown 
“ musitians ”’ in 
study and _ per- 
formance. But, 
with his multitu- 
dinous duties, his 
army and especi- 
ally his navyoccu- 
pying his mind, 
he must, perforce, 
depute the teach- 
ing of music to 
one or more duly 
appointed, qualified professors. There is 
no doubt whatever that according to the 
custom of the times every gentleman had 
to learn music, and it is abundantly clear 
that both by word and practice the king 
himself set a very laudable example, being 





A HARP OF THE NINTH 
CENTURY 


both a theoretical and practical musician. 
We have the authority of Bale, Spelman, 
Asser, and Grimbald that Alfred was an 
expert musician, being especially skilful 
upon the harp. He would have no indiffer- 
ent musicians about him, and all those who 
enjoyed the royal circle had to be well read, 
as well as practised exponents of the art. 
In short, if Alfred had not been a great 
monarch, he would have been a great 
musician, for he appears to have been a 
downright lover of music. 

It is from among the annals of the church 
at Winchester that we learn that Alfred 
founded a musical professorship at Oxford. 
This small beginning has developed into 
that great music school of the University 
which has wrought such good for the art in 
England, and from which so many famous 
British composers have taken their musical 
degrees.! Altogether music in England 
owes not a little to Alfred the Great and 
Truthful ; and it is to be hoped that as in 
the gradual course of things brute force 
gives way more and more to culture, so the 
king’s own words in respect to the art will 
more and more convince and carry weight. 
The king’s opinion in these words was: 
“ Tt was shameful to be ignorant of it.” 


1 It is curious, however, that very few of these degree men blossom into really great musicians. 
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WATERS. 
(Photo by Rev. W. C. Hope, The Leisure Hour Eisteddfod.) 
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How William Wilkins went in search of 
his Family Tree 


BY MAY CROMMELIN 








IG raindrops began to plash into the 
B canals of Haarlem. Yet the weather 
promised well an hour ago when Lili 
left home, meaning to do some shopping 
in town, and then meet her father at the 
railway station. They were going to spend 
the day in Amsterdam. He had business ; 
and she—had a dressmaker. 


The girl raised a sunshade, hoping to 





SHE HURRIED ON UNDER THE CLIPPED TREES 


shelter her pretty hat and dress; but 
“swish!” a downpour began to soak the 
frail protection. As she hurried on under 
the clipped trees, a porter with “ Haarlem 
Hotel” on his cap ran breathless after her, 
offering a stout umbrella. 

“Mynheer sent it,” he gasped, and 
vanished through the rain. 

A few minutes later, Lili greeted her 
father cheerily, who had been joined by 
her uncle and a cousin, her godfather. 

“ How good of you, papa, to send me the 
umbrella. Only for it I should be as wet 
as a little fish.” 

“Nay, I know nothing about it,” dis- 
claimed her parent. “Let us see? An 
excellent article. Is this yours, de Groot? 
or yours, Willem?” 

“Mynheer, it belongs to this gentleman, 
who stayed at the hotel last night. He saw 
the young lady getting wet and sent me 
running,” interrupted the hotel porter, 
looking into the red-plush carriage which 
the party had entered, and indicating a man 
of about thirty in the further corner, busied 
in taking off a streaming mackintosh and 
felt hat. 

Lili’s father politely thanked his supposed 
countryman, when to his surprise the 
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stranger shyly murmured, with an unmis- 
takable English accent— 

“ Kannitverstan!” (I do not understand). 

All smiled. Then the one called Willem, 
a lively old fellow, explained eagerly in fair 
English, which he flattered himself he 
spoke better than the others, adding— 

“ How modest not to offer the umbrella 
yourself to a charming young lady! Now, 
we are more gallant. Yet—it is odd !—from 
your appearance I thought you quite 
Dutch.” 

“TI did not wish to presume,” said the 
Englishman courteously, glancing at Lili’s 
laughing blue eyes and face, a very incar- 
nation of sweet spring-time, with its dazzling 
rose-white complexion and golden hair. He 
added less gravely, a minute after, “ But 
what you say is odd to me, sir. For I do 
come—as it happens—of Dutch descent ; 
and that—hem—is what brought me to 
Holland, two days ago. Perhaps one of 
you gentlemen, indeed, could help me. . . . 
Oh, I only mean in making inquiries, that 
was all. You see, I do not speak your 
language.” 

He had noticed a quick glance of caution 
pass round the trio. (“ They suppose I’m a 
begging kind of chap,” he rightly thought 
with vexation.) 

The Dutchman stiffly answered— 

“ If you know where your family resided, 
it will be easy to ask the authorities. You 
seek them in Amsterdam, I presume ?”’ 

“Well, no. They only lived in a village— 
or sol think. And as to family, they seem 
to have been simple people. No, you would 
not be likely to know anything of them.” 

So saying the Briton retired into himself, 
regretting inwardly that the girl’s sunshiny 
face and the hearty manner of the men had 
drawn him into laying aside his insular 
armour of reserve. His heart had gone out 
too quickly towards these people, the first 
gently bred Dutch he had as yet met—for 
they were his people. He was of their 
race, their blood. But there! he could not 
tell them the yearning he had felt from 
boyhood to see this land, the cradle of his 
people, however humble. How he had read 
the history of the Dutch with secret pride ; 
burned with wrath at their cruel treatment 
by the Spaniards; exulted to think that 
they alone had withstood the English on 
the seas. 

So the alien stared out at the grey sky 
bending close over the green swampy land, 
at the red-tiled roofs rising sharply outlined. 
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Here was a country to repose in after sorrow 
and trouble, he mused; a fat land,a good land. 
But he, with blood coursing strongly through 
his veins—a man whose brain was ever 
working behind that calm brow; one whom 
others compared to a steady great machine, 
untiring in action—he dimly felt this quiet, 
restful country would not content him 
unless he were grown very old. Then, 
somehow, he became aware that he was 
being discussed by the Dutch in their own 
tongue. And with help of a quick ear and 
wit, he guessed at the drift of the opinions 
interchanged, and knew that the pretty girl 
was on his side. Indeed, Lili had declared, 
pouting— 

“Ach! I call it unkind not to help the 
poorman. Hegotall wethelpingme. He 
may take a bad cold; and yet you do not 
try to give him the only reward he asks— 
some information to a stranger.” 

“ Daughterkin! you are a spoilt child. 
This man is probably an impostor and 
poor. But you, since you went to an 
English school, have become Anglophile 
to a ridiculous extent, and I almost believe 
you prefer these arrogant islanders to your 
own countrymen.” 

“ Little niece, look at his old serge suit. 
And he wears no gloves. The man is 
evidently second-class.” 

“Why, papa, uncle—that shows how 
little you know. My schoolmates had 
several lords among their relatives who 
came to visit them, and they often wore 
as old clothes. While as to gloves, those 
were effeminate in summer! He has good 
boots, see! And he is so clean. That 
proves a gentleman.” 

“T agree with my goddaughter,” chimed 
in the travelled Baron de Groot, who piqued 
himself on being cosmopolitan. “And I 
call our stranger quite a pretty fellow. A 
fine head; a calm, open eye; and the 
mouth of a man who gives counsel rather 
than asks any. Then his quiet manner is 
good, not subservient. He has not pre- 
sumed, and I fancy he feels rebuffed and 
will not address us again.” 

This was the case, so after some minutes 
of silence, the Baron politely pointed out 
some landmarks of interest and slid into 
talk. The stranger disclosed by a few 
pregnant, abrupt questions that he knew 
something of the old Dutch painters, and 
wished to see their best works in a short 
time. Indeed, this day he meant to visit 
the Treppenhuis (the State picture-gallery), 
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for the morrow he must devote to seeing 
the well-known show village of Broek. 

“ Ah, yes. Like all the English, you are 
ina hurry. And you go to Broek, because 
it is celebrated for its cleanliness.” 

“T am in a hurry because I am a busy 
man, and this is my brief holiday. But I 
wish to see Broek because my grandfather 
came from there. He ran away from his 
uncle, being left an orphan. First he went 
to the Dutch East Indies, and thence to 
India—so he never returned.” 

“ Hein! That is a tale like another one 
I have heard of a Broek youngster. And 
your grandfather—may one inquire his 
name ?”’ 

The stranger slapped his pockets, found 
a case, and presented a card. The Baron 
read the name with raised brows, puckered 
them and read it again slowly, then pursed 
his lips, and, handing the card to his cousin, 
remarked with quiet distinctness in Dutch— 

“ Prepare for a surprise, Hendrik! The 
return of the prodigal’s grandson... . 
Remember, he does not know us.” 

Hendrik read, and deliberately observed— 

“ Thunder-weather! All ne’er-do-wells 


seek the native parish at last. ... Eh! 
does he not know indeed?” 
Willem’s turn came next. His face 


betrayed such evident disfavour that the 
stranger, whose attention was now on the 
alert, read as much. Willem uttered pithily — 

“He knows... . J A clever rogue, I say.” 

Lastly Lili impatiently twitched the card 
from her uncle, then half bounded from her 
seat, with an exclamation of surprise. Yet 
the name inscribed on the card was simple— 


Mr. William Wilkins. 


“ Hé! How funny to see that name in 
English. It is the same as our Wilkens, 
only we say it with a V, like the vulgar 
English song of Villikens and his Dinah. 
How funny! Papa, will you not introduce 
us in turn?” 

With unmoved face her father did so, 
simply saying— 

“This mynheer is Baron de Groot; and 
this young lady, my daughter. My brother 
Willem and I myself are simple men. And 
my name is a poor one—Hendrik.” 

It was not much of a ceremony, and Lili 
burst out laughing. Her mirth annoyed 
the Englishman, already disconcerted at 
the chilling reception given to his card 
by the rest. They seemed contemptuous 
of his name—Wilkins. (Lili’s start and 


gesture of surprise he had not seen, for they 
two sat on the same side of the carriage.) 
So with insular stiffness he addressed the 
Baron— 

“You remember, sir, I said that none of 
you gentlemen were likely to be interested 
in a name which doubtless belongs to poor 
plebeians. You Dutch think a good deal of 
old family and the prefix Van. In England 
we think as much of men who have worked 
their way upwards in life, honestly. That 
as my position. If any relatives of mine 
exist in Broek, they are poor. But if I can 
help and find them deserving, I will.” 

This speech made a good impression. 
Lili’s parent, a man of weight, both bodily 
and mentally, it seemed, studied the speak- 
er’s frank face, and answered with deliber- 
ation— 

“That is well spoken, but you mistake. 
We often prefer to be of old burgher family 
than new aristocrats. And your kinsfolk 
may not be so poor, after all.” 

“Well, there is one better off, I heard, 
who lives near Haarlem. He is a market- 
gardener, and rears tulips.” 

At this speech the three Dutchmen gave 
broad smiles, while Lili hid a convulsion of 
merriment in her corner. Hendrik answered 
slowly, studying the stranger with keen 
eyes— : 

“ And why did you not visit this relative, 
when you were at Haarlem yesterday, as 
he is the rich one?” 

“That is why. I have a fellow-feeling 
for the poor ones,” smiled the Englishman. 
“ Besides, I arrived late; and this morning 
I had only time for the Town-hall. I 
shall go back to hear the organ played on 
Thursday, then I will look him up.” 

“Humph! You speak as if you were 
prosperous yourself. May one ask your 
occupation ? ” 

“I— oh, I am in trade. Iniron,” replied 
William Wilkins, dropping back into the 
modest tone of his first remarks. ‘“ Yes, I 
work hard, like my grandfather; and still 
more, like my father. But we have all done 
fairly well.” 

“See! Mr. Wilkins. There is Amster- 
dam,” said Lili, bending forward to point 
out a forest of masts which seemed rising 
out of the misty plain. Her pretty face 
smiled at the stranger encouragingly, 
though her elders eyed each other askance 
at the mention of trade, as Wilkins noticed. 
He expected as much, having heard of the 
national prejudices among the better class, 
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so he had spoken in bravado. But he was 
glad this charming girl smiled—yes, she 
had good sense. 

In another minute they had arrived in 
the station. And raising his hat in farewell, 
Wilkins prepared to engage a “monkey ” 
street carriage, when Hendrik, after a hasty 
consultation with his friends, followed, and 
said with grave formality— 

“Sir, you have been very civil to my 
daughter, and you are a stranger in the 
land of your forefathers. For both these 
reasons I wish to offer you some Dutch 
hospitality. Will you do me the honour 
to lunch with us all, in an hour’s time, at a 
restaurant—of which I will write you the 
address ? ” 

Wilkins hesitated, being much taken 
aback. But behind her father’s shoulder 
Lili threw him so engaging a look, which 
said, ‘‘ Do come,” as plain as English words, 
that few men could have resisted it. William 
was not the man at least. Unused to 
women—especially to charming young girls 
—he felt his head confused by the flattery 
conveyed in her wish. When he shyly 
accepted, her bewitching smile set his heart 
thumping. 

It was quite a merry party that sat a while 
later round the remains of an excellent 
lunch. Wilkins at first suspected the men 
of having some joke at his expense among 
themselves. But Lili was at his side, 
sweetly protecting in her manner. Her 
merry laughter, her praises of England, in 
prettily halting English, thawed all his 
reserve—except concerning his own affairs 
at home. There the last snow-wreath kept 
still unmelted. 

Wilkins had noticed much already in 
Amsterdam. He spoke with enthusiasm. 
Willem remarked gaily— 

“Tt is plain the Dutch blood in you is 
getting warm. Until now we thought you 
as cold and stiff as most of the English. 
Come! it seems time to tell you something 
of your ancestors. Nay, Lili—yes, my 
brother—only of those who once lived at 
Broek. We have talked about your search, 
Mr. Wilkins, and it is useless to go to 
Broek, for none of the Wilkins family are 
left there. But you can see the very house 
in which they lived, close by—the Broeken- 
huis brought to Amsterdam. Hé! is that 
not curious ?” 

He then explained that the “ Broek- 
house” was a sight of Amsterdam, and 
really had been the home of Wilkins’ 
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Tourists of former days who saw 
the “clean village” were always struck 
with this little house. A generation ago it 
had descended to one old lone woman, who 
sold it with all its appurtenances to the 
town of Amsterdam, there to be preserved 
as a specimen of a genuine old-Dutch 
village home. He would take Mr. Wilkins 
to see it soon—yes, Lili too. 

“ Will you now return to Haarlem this 
evening to see the market-gardener? He 
and his family are the only relatives left of 
whom we can tell you. I will take you to 
his house with pleasure,” said Hendrik, 
adding slyly, “ Though I fear that, like one 
of the slow, old-fashioned folk we are, he 
may prefer his independence and tulips to 
even your iron trade.” 

“Thank you, Mynheer Hendrik. Yes, 
I don’t want to waste my time, so I accept 
your introduction,” said Wilkins simply. 
“I confess to some disappointment, for I 
had it in my mind to offer small posts in 
our business to two or more young cousins. 
My grandfather, who died in India, told my 
father to help the family when he could. 
My father always meant to come over here, 
but he never took a holiday, and died in 


family. 


harness. So it seemed a duty passed on 
to me. Oh, I only thought of offering 


openings in life, to be worked up. That was 
how my grandfather got on. As a business 
man, I would not have risked more, and 
I know that good openings are hard to 
find.” 

Baron de Groot looked up rather eagerly ; 
then, checking some idea, asked bluntly, 
“And is this business of yours very good ? 
You say ‘our’; it is not then all yours?” 

“No, itis too large. Iam in the company 
—but I may say the directors think a good 
deal of my opinion,” said Wilkins, becoming 
more diffident in manner than ever, as he 
felt that all eyes—especially a pair of big 
blue ones—were on him. “ You see, it is 
a well-known firm. Still” (with an awkward 
laugh), “there may be bagger ones. Yes, 
certainly !” 

“Come! you are an honest chap—is that 
the word?—I like you. Shake hands,” cried 
Hendrik jovially. ‘Listen, if you will come 
back with us this afternoon, you shall first 
see your market-gardener cousin and then 
stay to dine and sleep in my house. Why, 
yes ! we are your countrymen.” 

Wilkins looked and felt delighted, though, 
thanks to his instinctive shyness, he began 
a halting excuse. But Lili had clapped her 
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hands joyously, then asked, pouting, “ Why 
did he not say yes? Was he too proud?” 
At that Wilkins laughed right out. “It was 
only that he had brought few clothes,” he 
deprecatingly explained. “ Thinking only to 
see simple folk, he had no evening suit 
with him. A change? Oh, yes. Sufficient 
for hotel table d’héte. But no swallow-tail 
coat, nor white ties.” 

How the Dutch people joked at this! 
The men regretted to find he was so English. 
Lili declared that she was equally pleased ; 
“ English ways were so pleasant, not dull, 
nor formal, but really nice. Life was more 
fashionable and lively, even in country 
houses over there.” 

Then Willem and the two young people 
started for the Broekenhuis, which was at 
some distance. They drove past sleepy, 
broad, brown canals, with raised bridges in 
the background. On either side were 
straight-clipped trees, screening the quaint 
houses close behind. Here the old families 
had their homes, and the busy traffic of the 
town was somewhat hushed. When at last 
they stopped before the old house from 
Broek, Wilkins could not restrain his 
wonder. 

“This! this!” he repeated with inner 
emotion, as he strove to hide his reverence 
and gratified pride. The two-storied house 
was new as to walls and roof, but in all 
other respects brick for brick the same as 
the old one, he was assured. No cottage 
this, with its curving gable quaintly decor- 
ated. Instead, an enchanting small resi- 
dence, with few chambers, but those roomy. 

Two flights of steps led to the door. 
And Lili tripped lightly up, exclaiming half- 
way, where were black-and-white tiles on 
the landing— 

“Look! these are genuine; these were 
marked by the family feet. How funny to 
think they went down and up every day, 
for so many years—long ago!” Uncon- 
sciously bowing his head, Wilkins followed. 
Seeing his mood, both his guides hushed 
their gaiety, and keeping in the background 
with delicacy, only explained where need 
required. 

The hall also was floored with black-and- 
white tiles, while the staircase was heavy, 
and of brown wood. From this entrance 
they passed into a sitting-room running the 
length of the house, with three wooden 
steps dividing it into an upper and lower 
chamber. In these rooms stood noble 
antique cabinets, some carved, others in- 
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laid with tortoiseshell, and secreting tiny 
temples. Here stood a brass brazier of 
curious form, and yonder a tall wooden 
tripod supporting a small trough. “It was 
to hold knitting and the needles,” confided 
Lili sagely, seeing the alien’s puzzled 
glance. In the window-recess were carved 
chairs and a massive table, towards which 
William moved. Sitting down, instinctively, 
he looked at the high, carved, wooden fire- 
place, at the old blue china set out on a 
many-shelved dresser, or carefully stored 
behind glass. And it seemed to him certain 
that just so he had sat down—had looked 
round this room—many times before. 
Uncle Willem’s voice roused him. 

“There is the bedroom to see. And we 
must make some haste not to lose our train. 
Why, yes, little niece!” 

The bedroom was on the same floor; 
a brown, quiet chamber, remarkable for its 
air of having given comfort through genera- 
tions, likewise for three pieces of furniture. 
These were, of course, firstly, the bed; a 
deep wooden one, with quaint carvings dis- 
played thereon; secondly, a curious and 
finely-wrought cradle close beside, like 
parent and child. It was filled with tiny, 
old-world, infant’s garments. At these 
William looked with somewhat vacant 
amusement. But Lili exclaimed with 
more understanding wonder. Then she 
touched a “thing” of old rose satin. 
“See! these are /eetle stays for the new- 
born baby. How stiff for it—all whalebone. 
Ugh! It must have wished itself . not 
dressed at all, poor small creature !”’ 

“My grandfather was born in this house. 
He must have lain in that crib. Perhaps 
he wore those clothes, and looked a jolly 
queer, little object,” remarked Wilkins pro- 
fanely, in regard to woman’s sacred super- 
stition that all babies are beautiful. In 
reality, he was thinking quite differently. 
(“ Poor mother—poor babe! So soon to be 
parted. Little she thought her firstborn 
would be left a lone orphan, and run from 
this home because of greedy and heartless 
guardians.” ) 

“ He ought to have come back when he 
got a little money. But I suppose he was 
always poor, as they called him the Lost 
Tribe and the Runaway,” placidly remarked 
Lili. 

“ Eh? I thought you knew nothing about 
him ?” said Wilkins, turning on her quickly. 

“ Why, I don’t, as you see. . That is 
what our stupid Dutch people would call 
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anybody who went out into the wide world 
and never came back. They think Holland 
is a paradise, that no one could be happy 
out of it,” came in seemingly artless reply. 

Oom Willem and his niece exchanged a 
glance a minute later. There was amused 
reproach in his eyes, demure triumph in 
hers. 

Wilkins did not see this, being engrossed 
with the third piece of furniture, which was 
placed by the window, where the light fell 
clear upon it. This was a heavy stand and 
enormous Bible, beside which our modern 
smaller ones would truly seem mean. 
Behind the stand stood a deep arm-chair— 
a chair made for long reading and after 
meditation. This was a fitting place, in- 
deed, for THe Boox. Impossible to overlook 
it, difficult for the most easy conscience to 
pretend that it was not to hand, or incon- 
venient to search its pages. 

Afterwards they went up to the attics, 
but here was little left of former plenishing. 
Gone were the house-wife’s stores; her 
linen, jams, pickles. “Only enduring gear 
had been sought by the town when it 
bought this pattern of how pleasant a 
small home might be, to cheer and en- 
courage young couples starting life.” So 
said Oom Willem. And Wilkins gravely 
answered— 

“That is true, otherwise I could have 
wished to have paid for the house myself 
and had it carefully preserved in Broek. 
But it does more good here. Iam glad to 
think it is of use /—and the best use, which 
gives pleasure to many rather than few.” 

“My dear fallow!” protested Willem, 
forgetting his pronunciation in eager dis- 
may. “Think of the money! It would have 
ruined you !—and you say you are a hard- 
working man.” 

“So Iam!” smiled William. But Lili 
interrupted them both, showing an old 
child’s sleigh, its wooden sides painted in 
winter scenes. She deplored its loneliness, 
declaring that she and her brothers had 
“so enjoyed just such another /eetle sleigh 
when they were small! Oh, and had Mr. 
Wilkins noticed the ironing-boards carved 
on the underside ? Those they did not have 
in England, she believed. And, hé, from 
here the little maze of the garden could 
be well seen.” 

Wilkins, obedient to all the girl’s whims (it 
was a new and strangely pleasing sensation), 
looked down. Around lay a wide panorama 
of steep-roofed red town set in dark waters 
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and mistily green plain. Below, before the 
little house was set a cunningly-devised 
small maze, where tall clipped hedges 
parted paths that wound manifold round 
a summer-house in the green heart of all. 
The garden held two flower-plots, outlined 
in graceful scroll-pattern by clipped box 


borders, between which was _ sprinkled 
white and red gravel alternately. Did not 
Lord Bacon inveigh against like mere 


“toys” in his notable essay on gardening ? 

When they reached the station again, 
Wilkins’ mind was so full that he hardly 
heeded that Mynheer Hendrik was not 
there. The latter had gone back to Haarlem 
by an early train, but would meet them, 
said Oom Willem. Wilkins was listening 
to Lili. 

At Haarlem there was the host on the 
box of a nice wagonette with a pair of 
strong horses awaiting his guest. While 
Wilkins went in search of his solitary but 
vast portmanteau, and of an equally capa- 
cious dressing-bag, the others held a brief, 
pithy consultation. 

“Tt is all right. He did arrive late 
last night, and went out early to see the 
town. He made no inquiries about any 
one, but said he would return. Yes! 
He is an honest man.” 

“T could have told you that, without 
asking at the hotel, as if he were a thief,” 
cried Lili indignantly. “Why, one can 
see in his face that he is a gentleman.” 

“In mind—possibly. But he is in trade 
—remember that!” answered her father, 
so seriously that the spoiled only daughter 
saw he was displeased at her hot partisan- 
ship of the good-looking Englishman. 
“ Hallo! here you are. Get up beside me, 
Mr. Wilkins. I will drive you to the house 
of the market-gardener.” 

Past the noble Town-hall of Haarlem 
they rattled over the cobbles. Out into the 
level country, along yellow-bricked roads, 
by small canals dividing the level fields, 
which now showed full of hyacinths that 
loaded the still air with heavy perfume. 
Hendrik gave a large flourish of whip, 
saying with fine carelessness— 

‘All these are your cousin’s farm-fields. 
You see he has to grow flowers in rotation ; 
bulbs, all of them. First winter ones, 
crocuses, and so forth; then, in turn, jon- 
quils, hyacinths, tulips, lilies. One kind 
alone would never pay. ... What! You 
are astonished? See those buildings. 
There are stored all the different bulbs. 
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Yes, he has pratty 
big business; that 
is his stable for 
cows—sixty-five, I 


think. . . . Here is 
his house.” 
They turned 


through a gate and 
drew up before a 
commodious coun- 
try house, on a 
raised stone ter- 
race. Hendrik left 
the horses to the 
servant, and calling 
to his daughter— 

“ Lili, stay with 
Mr. Wilkins here 
on the terrace; I 
go to tell the wife 
and sons of the 
gardener,” he trot- 
ted up and into the 
house. 





Smiling, Lili 
obeyed, followed 


by the others, for, 


“We are close 
neighbours,” both 


explained. Wilkins 
saw covert smiles 
passing, and felt 
mystified. Turning 
to Lili, he mur- 
mured— 

‘Miss Hendrik, 
I believe you are 
all playing some 
joke on me. Please 
be my friend! Tell 
me what it is.” 

“T will be your 
friend, gladly,” 
whispered Lili, 


blushing as_ she 
looked into Wil- 
kins’ good blue 





eyes. “ Everything 








else I will tell you. 
Only this... Ach! 
Papa would be vexed.” 

Just then that same person came out of 
the house with a pleasant-faced lady, and 
two strapping youths in their late teens. 
All were smiling broadly as Wilkins rose. 

“Mr. Wilkins, let me present Mevrouw 
Wilkens,' and your cousins, Arnoult and 

1 Pronounced V’ilkens. 


IN THE SUMMER-HOUSE 


As to the market-gardener him- 


” 


Adrian. 
self— 
“We will all present him,” cried the 
others, with one voice. “‘ Mynheer Hendrik 
Wilkens!” Whereupon with loud laughter 
Hendrik offered his kinsman a double grip. 
And then the handshaking went round the 
circle. Lili put out her plump white hand 
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last. Perhaps that was why (in confusion) 
William held it so long and tenderly in 
his grasp that the dear girl drew it away 
softly—very softly. Both inwardly hoped 
none else had noticed. Each guessed the 
other was thinking so, and both privately 
counted on another hand-clasp—to-night— 
to-morrow morning. 
ae cs * * * 

That evening, after a dinner at half-past 
six o'clock, Wilkins found himself already 
in warm altercation with his newly-found 
kinsfolk. 

“What! Going away to-morrow? In- 
possible!” they cried. “ Why, if you have 
only five days left, then spend them with 
us! ... Get your ticket prolonged.” 

Wilkins deprecatingly explained that he 
was not going back by steamer, but in a 
small vessel—a—a—vessel belonging to— 
in a manner tothe firm. And so—he could 
not well delay. 

“Quite right to save your money,” 
applauded Hendrik, patting him on the 
shoulder. ‘“ You say you work hard, and 
we see you are careful. You will end by 
being a rich man, cousin.” 

“T do not care to be rich. There are 
too many responsibilities,’ said Wilkins, 
rather gruffly, in an undertone. 

And so he stayed. What full five days 
those were! With Hendrik and Lili he 
saw all the flower-farm, and was instructed 
in bulb culture. With Vrouw Wilkens 
(and Lili) he saw the dairy and cheeses, 
and the sixty-five cows, all washed and 
groomed like horses in England, and stand- 
ing on patterned sand, red and white, 
their tails tied up neatly. With the boys— 
and Lili—he went to the dunes and Zaand- 
voort. There they showed him sand-sailing, 
and he watched the fishing-craft with 
their gay flags come in from sea and be 
drawn up on the beach. And sometimes 
—happy rare evenings—he wandered alone 
with Lili through the sandy paths of the 
shrubberies, and past the big glass orangery, 
and the still ponds up to the summer-house 
on the slight incline called “the hill.” 
Brief talks—but how man and girl felt that 
each word was fraught with meaning, every 
look exchanged a dangerous delight. Then 
came the fourth evening—never forgotten 
by either. 

These two lovers—though they dared 
not own it but to their own hearts—were 
strolling as before, when a twig in the 
copse tangled itself in Lili’s golden hair. 
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She was slow to free it, and Wilkins, with 
an audacity that amazed himself, came to 
her aid. He was slower—his hands shook. 
There! It was done. His face was suffused 
with colour. Lili saw—and_ blushed 
exquisitely, demurely murmuring, the little 
puss !|— 

“It is warm—forgive me giving you 
trouble. Ah! we can be cool in the temple 
here.” So the summer-house was often 
called, from its design. And both entered, 
feeling confused. 

“A temple! What kind of temple?” 
asked William, standing still. His voice 
sounded muffled. Then before Lili could 
reply, their eyes met and spoke the answer. 
Without a word more, for indeed none was 
needed, William’s arms enclosed the girl’s 
plump, pretty figure. Her head, with its 
ravishing golden hair, lay upon his breast. 
And he was trembling with new-found joy, 
repeating again and again, “ Look up! look 
up! My beloved—my Lili! Tell me you 
love me—as I love you. Oh, you can- 
not, not one hundredth part. But say you 
will be my wife—you will come to England 
with me. . . . Oh, say you do love me a 
little.” 

“Ach! No! But a great, great deal. 
I adore you. . . . There! I would go with 
you to Java—anywhere!” And raising 
her face close Lili looked with distracted 
blue eyes in her lover's. “ But it is all no 
good. Papa will never consent, because 
he says you are in trade! Also you are 
poor, and have to work hard.” 

“ Eh—what? ... But if I were rich, 
Lili—and in parliament? What then, 
dearest? What might he say?” 

“Ach! then he might listen to my god- 
father, who tells him that in England even 
peers are in trade. But you had better 
go away and forget me,” said poor Lili, 
beginning to cry. 

William hastily consoled her; how, came 
by instinct. 

“ Listen, darling! Your father had his 
joke with me about the gardener. Now, 
I have a joke with him—which I will 
confide to you first. Listen! .. .” 

* * * * * 

There was a large picnic given in honour 
of their English kinsman by some twenty 
members of the numerous Wilkens family. 
A crowd of carriages had met at eleven in 
the Haarlem wood, and driven by Overween 
under the welcome shade of birch and oak 
trees in the beautiful Bloemendaal, for the 
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day was one of glorious sunshine. At 
Velsen village came the sand-dunes, and 
slowly the horses laboured up a heavy 
track leading to a solitary inn kept by an 
old woman. Then the fun began. Tables 
and chairs were carried under the shade 
of some fine trees, hampers unpacked, and 
now after a gay meal all drank the health 
of their English cousin with three cheers. 
Then Willem, seeing the old landlady eyeing 
the champagne with curiosity, filled her 
a bumper, crying, ‘“ Here, mother, this is 
French beer. Our English kinsman wants 
you to wish him good luck.” 

“So I do, mynheer,” laughed the good 
woman. “I wish him the wife he desires. 
And by his eyes I judge that pretty 
mevrouwje sitting beside him is the one— 
and she likes him, I'll be bound.” This 
was a bombshell. The old woman had 
given utterance to what every one present 
was privately thinking, and even shaking 
their heads over. Lili was painfully dis- 
tressed, and Wilkins perplexed, when de 
Groot, jumping up, came to their rescue, 


exclaiming— 

“Look! A vessel going to enter the 
canal. And English—a beautiful yacht, 
indeed. Let us come down to the shore 
to see.” 


Eagerly the whole company trooped 
over sand and bent-grass towards the flood- 
gates, which a large white-winged yacht 
was about to enter. It must be explained 
that this—the entrance of the Noord-Zee 
canal, made to bring large vessels to 
Amsterdam—was the goal of the picnic, 
at Wilkins’ earnest desire. No one could 
quite understand why he had set his mind 
on that place, and also day—no one but 
Lili. And she did not betray that there 
was a Why, and that she knew it. 

“Ha! I should like to go on board. To 
sail on a big yacht is what I should like 
best of all modes of travel,” said Hendrik 
Wilkens, breathless after his run. For he 
had been foremost in urging on the com- 
pany—‘“ to give them no time to gossip 
over the landlady’s unlucky remark,” he 
whispered to de Groot. 

“Tf you would all like to go on board, 
I believe I can easily manage it,” exclaimed 
Wilkins eagerly, addressing first Hendrik 
and then the whole company. “Unless 
my eyes deceive me, she is the Black 
Pearl, the very vessel on which I am going 
home. . . . Yes! I can see my friend Jack 
Beaufort on board.” 


Hastily asking Willem and de Groot to 
accompany him, he hastened to hail the 
yacht. Presently all three returned, with 
strangely beaming faces. They were in 
earnest—it seemed secret—talk. It was all 
right. As soon as the yacht entered the 
canal, they were to go on board and have 
tea. 

“ Splendid!” was the general utterance 
of the Dutch party, as they found themselves 
on the snowy deck of a three-hundred ton 
schooner. The captain and smart sailors 
all touched caps to Wilkins, who called 
out masterfully, “Chairs here—Mevrouw 
Wilkins, will you and Miss Lili do the 
honours? . . . Let me introduce my friend, 
Mr. Beaufort.” 

The latter was a pleasant-looking man, 
to whom Hendrik, scandalised at his 
cousin’s coolness, apologised rather loudly 
for the invasion of so large a party, adding, 
“We thank you much for the nice treat of 
seeing your yacht.” 

“Not mine. Your cousin, Sir William, 
is the sole owner of the Black Pearl,” 
answered Mr. Beaufort pointedly, smiling. 
“T am, like yourself, only our kind friend's 
guest.” 

“Sir William! only his guest !—What 
does this mean?” demanded Hendrik, 
while a buzz of surprise went round. 

“Only the iron-master’s joke with the 
market-gardener,” said Wilkins softly, 
smiling. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” interposed 
de Groot, “ Willem and I have just now 
been taken into confidence by our cousin, 
who seems to be as distinguished—yes, 
yes!—as he is wealthy. For scientific 
services, and also the gift of half-a-million 
for old-age pensions, the Government have 
after many urgings induced him to accept 
last week a baronetey———” 

“Which you may consider a mushroom 
title. In England we think differently,” 
interrupted Wilkins with sturdy defiance, 
eyeing Hendrik; “not that the rank is of 
high degree.” 

“Ach, yes! You told me yesterday it 
was nearly the same as our Yonkheer. 
And you are no mushroom. You have 
toiled ” broke in Lili, unable to restrain 
herself. 

“You!—You knew!” exclaimed both 
parents; at which poor Lili’s eyes filled 
with tears, and instinctively she looked up 
at Wilkins as for protection. He stepped 
forward quickly to her side, in so manly 
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A BUZZ OF SURPRISE WENT ROUND 


a way that a suppressed general titter 
changed to murmured sympathy, as he 
said straight to Hendrik— 

“Yes, I told your daughter only yester- 
day. It was when I asked her to share 
all I had. But she would not accept my 
offer without your permission. Blame me 
—me alone!—for begging her to let us 
wait till to-day before requesting it most 
respectfully.” There followed a minute and 
a half of strained silence. All eyes were 
fixed entreatingly on Hendrik; his wife 
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laid a hand on his arm, murmuring, 
“Ach!” 
Slowly a broad smile rippled over 


Hendrik’s shrewd face, his body shook 
with rumbling laughter. Laying one hand 
caressingly on Lili’s shoulder, he cordially 
held out the other to Wilkins, chuckling, 
“Cousin—my dear son! You know how 
to succeed in life. I accept you heartily ; 
not because you are rich, but that we all 
think you one of the best branches on 
the Wilkins family tree.” 
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SUMMIT OF PIKE’S PEAK. ALTITUDE 14,147 FEET 


OLORADO, the heart of the Rocky mountain peaks are there—massive, gigantic 
(| Mountains, is a land of surprises, a —lifting themselves into the regions of 
land of sharp and wonderful contrasts 

that have no parallels—not even excepting 
the Alps—on this side of the Atlantic. Great 























CATHEDRAL SPIRES MONTEZUMA’S TEMPLE 
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HANGING BRIDGE, DENVER AND RIO GRANDE RAILWAY 


perpetual snow. Stupendous cajions, miles 
in length, cleave granite mountains asunder, 
and rocky walls rise perpendicularly thou- 
sands of feet. Here, medicinal springs gush 
forth, healing and refreshing ; there was a 
playground for Titanic forces when the 
world was young—forms of every size, 
shape, and colour; rising now in airy pin- 
nacles, like the spires of a Milan, again in 
solid shafts against which the forces of 
modern engineering might strive in vain. 

Pike’s Peak, that historic beacon summit 
which guided early American explorers 
across the great plains, rears its snowy 
crest in the midst of a veritable wonderiand. 
There, Nature is seen in her grandest as well 
as in some of her most fantastic moods. This 
peak—altitude 14,147 feet—is more widely 
known, perhaps, than any other mountain 
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in the western part of America. 
The universal renown of this 
peak is due partly to accident 
of location and surroundings, 
and somewhat to association. 
There are other monarchs of 
the hills whose bleak tops are 
lifted a few hundred feet higher 
into the upper regions of silence; 
but they generally arise only a 
short distance above surround- 
ing elevations, and the views 
from their summits are circum- 
scribed. Other peaks may be 
as majestic in outline as Pike’s, 
but they are mostly inaccessible. 

The popularity of Pike’s Peak 
arises, in a measure, from the 
circumstances connected with 
its discovery. Major Zebulon 
M. Pike visited the locality in 
1806, ascending the “‘great snow 
mountain” half-way to the 
summit. His graphic descrip- 
tion won him the reward of 
pioneer discovery, and the peak 
immortalises his name. The 
mention of his name to-day 
vividly recalls that mighty 
migration of gold-seekers who 
made Pike’s Peak a talisman 
wherewith to conjure good for- 
tune. “ Pike’s Peak, or bust” 
lives in the annals of western 
life, linked with the sturdy 
romance of that period of daring 
and discovery. The location is 
likewise fortunate— not only 
does Pike’s Peak face the plains 
without a near rival (being visible a hundred 
miles away), but it is the most easily reached 
of all the Colorado mountain summits. 

The snowy summit of Pike’s Peak may 
be attained by aid of the meek-eyed burro, 
over one of the several trails; or the ascent 
may be made in one of the handsome 
observation cars of the Cog Railway. Over 
this wonderful railroad—a marvel of en- 
gineering daring—nine miles in length, the 
traveller threads the tortuous mazes of 
vaiions, and is gradually lifted above and 
beyond the lower peaks of the rocky sub- 
limities of timber-line. This railway was 
completed in 1891 at a cost of £200,000. 
In its nine-mile course it easily climbs 7518 
feet, at an average grade of sixteen feet per 
hundred feet. At exposed points the track 
is securely tied to masonry cross-sections. 
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ANT-EATER 


The maximum curvature is sixteen degrees. 
The engine ascends by means of “ rack- 
rails,’ which make a continuous double 
ladder, in which the locomotive’s toothed 
wheels operate. On the ascent the cars are 
pushed by the locomotive; but in descend- 
ing, the locomotive is placed in front. 











MAJOR-DOMO 


The field of vision from the top of Pike’s 
Peak includes a panorama of 40,000 square 
miles, taking in the Caion Range of moun- 
tains and Spanish peaks—rivals of Pike’s 














TOWER OF BABEL 
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BALANCED ROCK 


Pueblo and Cajion cities, as well as Denver, 
the metropolis of Colorado. Near Cajion 
City may be seen relics of that wonderful 
prehistoric race, the Cliff-dwellers, whose 
remains are the stumbling-blocks of the 
anthropologist and the antiquarian, for their 
history is as silent as their deserted 
dwellings, seen high up among the crevices 
of the precipitous caiions. Scientific specu- 
lation has never furnished us with an 
accurate statement as to these strange 
peoples. That they were intellectual and 
ingenious is plainly shown by their manner 
of building and their pottery, some of which 
is most graceful of design. Many cliff- 
dwellings are to be found through Colorado, 
especially in the vicinity of that most 
marvellous collection of rock-formations 
known as “The Gardens of the Gods.” 
These last-named geological curiosities 
are situated about seventy miles south of 
Denver, and constitute a most wonderful 
collection of weird shapes formed in rock. 
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There is a well-formed “ Gateway” or 
entrance to these so-called gardens. 
The portals of this wonderful gate 
spring from the level plain to a height 
of three hundred and thirty feet, and 
glow with the most brilliant red colour- 
ing. There is an outer parapet of pure 
white, and behind these are inner 
columns of varied hues, the whole 
suggesting the ruins of a vast temple, 
once the receptacle of the sacred shrine 
of the long-buried “ Gods.” Within the 
Gardens the rocks assume strange, 
mimetic forms, and the imagination of 
the spectator is kept busy discovering 
resemblances to figures of men, beasts, 
and birds. 

There is a cluster of rocks in the 
Gardens of the Gods called “ Cathedral 
Spires.” These rocks, especially in the 
dusk of evening, resemble a great and 
graceful house of prayer. 

Another cluster is called “ Monte- 
zuma’s Temple,” and, from a distance, 
the ruins of a grand cathedral appear. 
Even as one approaches the illusion is 
not dissipated, and it is difficult to 
believe that this stone structure, reared 
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THE TWO DROMIOS 


by the hand of Nature as it is, was not 
designed by man. Another very singular 
monument in these Colorado marvels is 
what is known as “The Tower of Babel.” 
It bears a singular and striking resemblance 
to the original Babel tower, and hence its 
name. The weird effect of this 
pile of red granite stone is most 
pronounced, especially if we have 
seen the real, or alleged Babel 
Tower, or photographs of it. 
That these rocks should thus be 
formed by natural forces adds 
to our wonder. The rock called 
“Major-domo” is more fantas- 
tically named than many of the 
others, and the resemblance is 
rather “far-fetched.” “ Vulcan’s 
Anvil,” however, is, to say the 
least, very satisfying, and we can 
well imagine we hear the blows 
of the sledges ringing, and can 
almost see the armour of the 
gods being forged. This stone 
stands alone on the landscape, 
rising to an altitude of some 
seventy feet, and presents a very 
remarkable object from whatever 
side it is approached. 
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It is somewhat difficult to see any very 
striking resemblance in the ordinary photo- 
graphs of the ‘Seal and Bear,” though in the 
actual subject this likeness is very apparent. 
In the picture of “ Aunt Dinah’s Foot,” 
however, no question will be raised as to 
non-resemblance—particularly if the picture 
be turned upside-down, when it will be more 
evident that a foot is presented, wearing a 
sabot. This rock weighs some nine tons, 
and is nearly thirty feet long—a fair-sized 
foot, even for a god ! 

A ride through this Colorado wonderland 
on a burro fills one with weird fantastic 
feelings and thoughts, carrying us back to 
days when the world must have been very 
young. Geological speculation as to the 
exact manner in which these curious rocks 
have arrived at their present condition has 
been rife, but no definite conclusions have 
been attained. They are supposed to have 
been formed during the Glacial period, 
having been cut into their present shapes 
by the movement of the fields of ice, and 
the gradual “ settling down” of the crust of 
the earth subsequent thereto; but even this 
is a speculation. To-day the great and 





fantastically-formed monoliths and clusters 
stand as deep mysteries and sources of 
wonderment in ‘“‘ The Gardens of the Gods ”’ 
as when these gardens were first named, or 
when they were first discovered. 





=== 
AUNT DINAH’S FOOT 
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Instinct or Reason ? 
STORIES OF DOGS AND LIZARDS 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL W. HILL JAMES 


Northumberland some years ago, a 

black curly-coated retriever accom- 
panying the party was sent by the keeper 
to fetch a rabbit which had just been shot. 
While the dog was picking up the rabbit a 
partridge rose, and was brought down by my 
host with a broken wing, falling on some 
rising ground on the further side of a bed of 
rushes. The retriever was quietly trotting 
back with the “ bunny ” in his mouth, when, 
about half-way to his master, he caught 
sight of the partridge, which was a strong 
runner, making off at the best pace he could 
muster. The dog hesitated for a moment, 
as if reflecting, and then, gently putting 
down the rabbit, galloped after the par- 
tridge, which, by dint of a good nose and a 
long chase, he retrieved. After depositing 
the bird in the keeper’s hand, he leisurely 
cantered to the spot where he had left the 
rabbit, and retrieved it also. 

But so many examples of the cleverness 
of dogs have been related that this is, I 
suppose, no very exceptional instance of a 
retriever’s sagacity; howbeit, it has the 
merit that it can be vouched for by the 
writer, as his host, a venerable veteran of 
the early opium wars, vouched for another 
striking performance by a member of the 
same retrieving family, which the incident 
just related brought to his memory. 

One day, when out shooting, he was 
approaching a gate in a high fence ; a hare 
jumped up, and just as she popped through 
a “muse” (or hole) in the hedge near the 
gate, he shot at, and wounded her, but she 
struggled on for some little distance, and 
then sat down. The retriever, who had care- 
fully observed what had happened, was told 
to fetch the hare, and at once went straight 
for the gate, which he topped and cleared 
in fine style, soon coming up to poor puss 
on the opposite side. Then came the in- 
teresting part of the performance. At the 
keeper’s suggestion, the party stopped and 
waited where the shot had been fired to 
see how the dog would surmount the diffi- 
culty of the gate on the return journey, for 
that which was a fairly easy jump for the 
dog alone, became a very different obstacle 
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when he had a seven-pound hare in his 
mouth. He trotted slowly back towards 
the gate in rather a hesitating manner, 
seeming fully to appreciate the difficulty of 
the situation, then measuring his distance 
as he approached the obstacle, he made his 
rush and spring for the jump, but appar- 
ently with no great confidence in the success 
of his effort. He failed in his attempt, as 
he evidently expected, and fell back with 
his burden on the wrong side of the gate. 
Picking himself up, he carefully inspected 
the gate and fence for some little distance 
to the right and left, after which he again 
took the hare in his mouth, and walking 
with it towards the heel of the gate, put it 
down in a cart-rut near to the gate-post, 
where the ground was sufficiently sunk to 
permit of the hare being forced under it ; he 
then quietly pushed the hare with his nose 
under the gate. This done, the dog retired 
a few paces, took his run towards the gate, 
jumped it as he had done in advancing, 
picked up the hare on the other side, and 
carried it to his master’s feet. It was an 
excellent performance, which makes the 
distinction between instinct and reasoning 
power a little hazy, and for which every 
credit is due to the retriever and his race. 

But, as we all know, the retriever has 
no monopoly of canine intelligence; on 
the contrary, he has a strong rival even in 
the lowly Yorkshire tike, as the following 
anecdote will show. 

A few years ago, a brother officer of the 
writer’s and great lover of dogs was walk- 
ing along the reed-covered banks of that 
celebrated trout-stream, the Hampshire 
Test, when he chanced to meet an acquaint- 
ance fishing the river, with a long-bodied, 
rough terrier at his heels. Now, it is a 
matter of common knowledge that a dog is 
not generally a good fishing companion, and 
our Major was naturally somewhat surprised 
at his friend, who had the reputation of 
being an expert fisherman, choosing such 
an associate. It was not long, however, 
before he had good reason to change his 
opinion as to the angler’s judgment and his 
canine friend’s fitness for companionship 
and even co-operation in the pastime of the 








“gentle art,” for whilst the two men were 
talking, a good pound trout poked his nose 
up, and within a couple of minutes the 
fisherman, after a preliminary cast or 
two in the air, had his dry fly deftly 
thrown, alighting on the surface of the 
water without a ripple, about a _ foot 
above the fish. As the tempting lure 
floated down over the trout’s nose, he noise- 
lessly sucked it in, and was firmly hooked. 
Of the runs and plunges, the very joy and 
life of all anglers, which followed, it 1s un- 
necessary here to speak, for this is not a 
fishing story, but a simple anecdote of 
the sagacity of a terrier; suffice it, then, to 
say, that when the speckled beauty had 
made the most of his first mad struggle for 
dear life, the Major began to look around 
for that necessary accompaniment for every 
fly-fisher, a landing-net, with which to help 
the sportsman to bring his fish to shore 
through the thick belt of reeds and sedges 
which lined the bank. “Where is your 
net ?”’ demanded he of his friend. 

“There!” laconically replied the fisher- 
man, without turning round, pointing to his 
dog, which, sitting on his haunches, close 
to his master’s heels, was eagerly regarding 
every motion of that gentleman. 

Presently after another frantic run, and 
a spring clean out of the water, which 
would have rejoiced the heart of the most 
blasé follower of old Isaac, the fish’s 
strength began to fail, and he had to resign 
himself to his fate, and allow himself to be 
drawn toward the outer edge of the reeds. 
Then, with a slight motion of the left hand, 
the fisherman gave the anxiously-awaited 
signal to his four-footed companion. The 
dog moved stealthily down-stream for half- 
a-dozen yards and then softly glided into the 
water with the smoothness and silence of 
a water-vole. Quietly pushing his way 
through the reeds, he swam well out to- 
wards the centre of the river, turned up- 
stream, and approached the fish from behind 
and on the outside; then waiting until the 
trout was still for a moment, he seized him 
across the body, and swam straight through 
the reeds (no detour this time) with the fish 
in his mouth direct to his master, who con- 
tinued winding up a taut line, until the fish 
was laid at his feet. It will hardly be dis- 
puted that this was a thoughtful perform- 
ance, the cleverness of which every angler 
wil) duly appreciate. The danger of the 
line being entangled in the reeds by the 
dog if he had approached from the near 
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side, or the fish being frightened by any 
noise and breaking away, or the dog him- 
self being hooked and releasing the fish, all 
these were possible and even probable con- 
tingencies, which care, and appreciation of 
the position, on the part of the dog, could 
alone avoid. The situation had evidently 
been well thought out by our northern tike, 
and his action, as the result of meditation, 
would seem to be another proof of the 
narrow space which divides instinct from 
reason. 

But let us pass from the intelligent dog 
to a much lower class, the reptiles, and with 
this view I will carry my readers to the anti- 
podes, and relate acoupleofstoriesrespecting 
lizards, which will illustrate that they, too, 
are by no means wanting in brain-power. 

On the high plateau in the centre 
of Tasmania, which possesses the finest 
climate on this earth, there is a series of 
beautiful and extensive lakes forming the 
sources of most of the southern rivers of 
the island. These lovely lakes midst 
charming scenery are well stocked with 
English brown trout, from ova originally 
sent from home; and the fish have 
grown in these favourable waters to an 
extraordinary size, some of them approach- 
ing the enormous weight of 30 lbs. It was 
to see and fish these beautiful lakes and the 
head waters of the rivers descending from 
them that the writer with his brother made 
a tandem-trip in the “Seventies” from 
Hobart, the capital of the island, to the 
high table-land referred to. On the edge of 
this plateau, some ten miles distant from 
the greatest of the lakes (which is said to 
be ninety-nine miles in circumference), is 
a spot called the Steppes, where in a pretty 
little weather-board house on the edge -of 
the forest lived a single policeman, the sole 
representative of law and order in this high 
and solitary district. Here we “out- 
spanned ” and lunched after our morning’s 
drive. It was in the verandah of this 
cottage, whilst enjoying a restful cigar 
before resuming our journey, that the move- 
ments of a lively lizard, who had, appar- 


ently, taken up his lodging under the 
wooden eaves of the verandah, were 


leisurely observed. At the western end of 
this verandah, a sheet of white canvas, or 
sail-cloth, had been hung to keep out the 
direct rays of the afternoon sun. This can- 
vas sheet, at about the middle of which 
there happened to be an accidental hole, 
appeared to be a favourite hunting-ground 
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for our friend the lizard. Presently a fly 
chanced to alight on the sheet above the 
hole, to warm himself on the sunny side of 
the canvas, and his shadow was of course 
apparent on the inner side of the cloth. 
Promptly from his conning-tower under the 
eaves popped our four-footed friend, and 
scuttling down the sheet on the inside, but 
keeping clear of the fly’s shadow, he turned 
and placed himself with his head facing 
upwards, close to, but below, the hole in 
the canvas, a few inches above which the 
fly was unsuspectingly basking on the other 
side. Resting there for a few seconds to 
gain breath, and make sure of his mark, he 
slipped through the hole with the rapidity 
of lightning, and in the twinkling of 
an eye had his victim in his mouth 
on the other side, almost before there 
was time to realise the action, so swift 
was the movement. The cleverness of 
stalking a fly, whose shadow only had 
been seen on a broad white sheet, by mak- 
ing use of a chance hole to approach him 
unobserved from the reverse side on which 
his shadow only had been cast, and care- 
fully avoiding that shadow on his way to 
his stalking-ground near the hole, was an 


admirable conception, which will bear 
reflection. 
Our second lizard-hero lived and died 


on the northern side of that shallow Bass 
Strait which separates Tasmania from the 
great Australian continent, in the early 
gold-digging days of the “ Fifties.” He was 
picked up, under curious circumstances, by 
my brother after a long tramp, with his three 
friends, from the little town of Melbourne, 
as it then was, to the great gold centres of 
Castlemaine and Amherst to the north-west 
of the colony of Victoria. Many were the ad- 
ventures that his captor and his friends had 
had on their journey from the old country 
to the new El Dorado: from a captain who 
tried to scuttle the ship in which they sailed, 
on the voyage out, to a mate who did his best 
to burn her by allowing a lighted candle to 
drop into the hold amongst the inflam- 
mable cargo, where it continued alight until 
fortunately extinguished by a lucky shot 
from a medical syringe which a “happy 
thought” suggested as the only instru- 
ment likely, or available, to accomplish this 
object in a lurching vessel; from a camp 
in the snake-infested scrub on the shores 
of Hobson’s Bay, where the town of Port 
Melbourne now stands, to an attack by 
bushrangers, who “stuck up,” as it is 
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called, the party on their way to the dig- 
gings, and duly relieved them of their spare 
cash. 

But to the lizard, whose capture occurred 
in this wise. On the diggings near the 
Avoca river the lizard’s future master had, 
as was the digger’s custom, come out of his 
hole, or shaft, at eleven o’clock, for a short 
half-hour’s rest between breakfast and the 
midday meal. He threw himself down in 
a half-sitting posture, and was dreamily 
smoking his pipe, when from beneath a 
neighbouring rock popped out a little lizard, 
eyeing the stranger with inquisitive inter- 
est, and then as quickly retiring, to return 
again a minute later. This was repeated 


several times, the lizard’s keen eyes 
always fixed on the face of the intruder. 
Presently the digger’s foot was ap- 


proached, and evidently approved of for its 
warmth. Then, after a retreat to the rock 
again, a further advance was made to the 
knee of the stranger, to whose face the two 
brilliant little eyes were still inquiringly 
directed ; and before the half-hour’s rest had 
concluded, the left arm of the smoker had 
been mounted, his neck rounded, and the 
right arm descended, the venturesome 
journey ending by the lizard squatting con- 
tentedly on the back of his new-found 
friend’s right hand. Confidence had thus 
been established between the two, but not 
to the extent of capture, for on the gold- 
seeker attempting to place his left hand 
over his new acquaintance, away he 
scuttled to his rock again with almost in- 
conceivable quickness. The digger’s smoke 
over, he returned to his work in the hole, 
leaving his blouse where he had sat. When 
the work of the day was finished the tired 
gold-seeker mounted to the surface, and 
taking up his blouse, was about to march to 
his camp, three miles away, when he dis- 
covered, to his surprise, his four-footed 
little friend lying hidden in the sleeve of 
the garment. He carried him in the blouse 
gently to the camp, where, with the usual 
courage and confidence of his race, the 
little reptile quickly adapted himself to his 
new surroundings in the digger’s tent. He 
was carefully fed, kept warm at night, and 
soon began to like his new quarters with the 
gold-seekers, who bestowed upon him much 
affectionate attention. In a few days he 
was quite at home with all the party. On 
the march he made his home in his master’s 
serge blouse, running up the arm of the 
loose garment, or round the full front above 








the tight waistband, as fancy took him, and 
enjoying the warmth of his patron’s body ; 
he was in fact like the little ewe lamb 
which lay in her master’s bosom. Singu- 
larly interesting and amusing it was to see 
him poke his little head out between the 
buttons, or through a button-hole, of the 
blouse (“jumpers ” they are called in Aus- 
tralia) at intervals to ask, with glittering 
eye and jerky movement, for an occasional 
fly from his master’s hand caught on the 
shafts or cover of the cart.—The sagacity 
of this humble but delightful little friend 
enabled him later on to repay the kindness 
he received by a service of almost vital 
importance to his protector; a service, 
however, too little understood at the time, 
although fully appreciated afterwards. 
When the camp was pitched for the 
night, Master Lizard would employ him- 
self by making the most inquisitive scrutiny 
and inspection of the immediate surround- 
ings within and without the tent; he 
made himself acquainted with every stone, 
tuft, stump, or hole, within what he con- 
sidered his domain, eventually retiring with 
the sun to the blanket on his master’s bed, 
where he invariably slept. On one occa- 
sion, during the darkness of the night, he 
became extremely restless, running about 
on the bed evidently with the view of 
awakening his slumbering protector, who, 
being a sound sleeper, was not easily dis- 
turbed. Failing to attract attention, he 
proceeded to run rapidly, backwards and 
forwards, over the sleeper’s face, making at 
the same time a low spitting noise, like an 
angry cat. By this means he at length 
aroused his patron, who gently pushed him 
away several times, speaking soothingly 
in the hope of quieting the excited little 
creature. But the lizard would not be 
soothed ; on the contrary, having attracted 
attention, he continued his rapid and inex- 
plicable movements with redoubled energy, 
until at length his master, convinced that 
something must be amiss, got up, struck a 
light, and looked round the tent, the sharp 
eyes of the lizard following every move- 
ment with intense interest. But nothing 
unusual could be seen, and the gold-hunter 
retired once more with a chiding word to 
the lizard for his fears. He was scarcely 
asleep, however, before he was again dis- 
turbed, and losing patience at these repeated 
interruptions to his slumbers, he seized the 
lizard and in the darkness flung him from 
the bed across the tent. In this involun- 
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tary flight the little creature struck the 
tent-pole with considerable force, and half 
of his tail was broken off—a matter of no 
very great importance to a lizard, perhaps, 
but still a discouraging reward for a well- 
meant warning. Nevertheless, the maimed 
little reptile returned to the bed, keeping 
close to his master, but still continued very 
restless and excited for the remainder of 
the night. At length the day dawned, and 
the camp was soon in movement and pre- 
paration for the day’s march. The tents 
were struck, and in due course the bedding 
rolled up, ready to be placed on the rough 
digger’s cart. Then, indeed, the mystery 
was explained, for in the scrub and fern 
thrown underneath the scanty bedding, to 
keep it from the bare ground, a huge tiger 
snake with several young ones was dis- 
covered. This snake is of a deadly 
description, much feared by the colonists, 
and like all snakes has a strong scent, 
which no doubt made the lizard aware of 
his enemy’s presence, if he had not indeed 
seen it creep under the curtain of the tent, 
and select its resting-place. The venomous 
reptile had sought for her dangerous brood 
the warmth of the tent, and especially of 
the bed under which she had ensconced 
herself and her ill-omened family. Need- 
less to say, they were, one and all, promptly 
dispatched. 

Fore- warned is fore-armed, and after this 
little episode our friend the lizard, now with 
but half a tail, was looked upon, like the 
equally active mongoose in an Indian 
bungalow, as the valued protector of human 
life, and became a greater favourite than 
ever. But if our readers would follow the 
fortunes and know the final fate of this in- 
telligent little pet, they must accompany 
the quartette of would-be gold-seekers on 
their journey back from the diggings, at 
Daisy Hill on the South Australian border, 
where they found that although they could, 
and did, secure a certain amount of gold, 
they could not compete in the rough work, 
often performed in “ Billabongs,” or creeks, 
knee-deep in water, with the horny-handed 
workers who had served a long apprentice- 
ship to the pick and shovel on the gold-fields. 
Each of the party determined, therefore, to 
follow his own calling, and, as each had 
fortunately a profession, they directed their 
course once more to the hourly-increasing 
city of Melbourne, where, after various 
vicissitudes, each one (save one) has in due 
course followed the active little spirit of the 
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lizard to the happier hunting-grounds of a__ instinct, intelligence, or reason, call it what 
beneficent, if unknown, future. you will ? 

On the march down-country, our happy 
little saurian was enjoying the warmth of P.S.—‘‘Change and decay in all around I see.” 
his master’s bosom inside the loose serge 
“jumper,” his head occasionally popping Since these little anecdotes were written 
out as usual for a fly, when, as the day the great Reaper has put in his sickle, and 
advanced, Old Sol made his powers felt more gathered the lizard’s gentle master to that 
than ordinarily, and “jumpers” were vast majority of all nations, kindreds, and 
doffed accordingly. Alas! for the moment peoples whereof you and I, O reader, must 
the little lizard was forgotten, as his sooner or later form a part. 
master carelessly tossed 
his blouse upon the cart. 
Active as he was, the 
unexpected movement up- 
set the little creature’s 
balance and he fell from 
the cart beneath the 
wheel. Strong if gentle 
men, in the prime of life, 
were they who looked 
with more than sorrow 
upon the crushed remains 
of this humble little crea- 
ture of God’s universe, 
and moist were the eyes 
of those four men of the 
world, as they passed on 
to their several destinies 
from the last resting-place 
of their humble com- 
panion. 

Since that event, many 
a long day has passed, 
and time has _ blanched 
the locks of the lizard’s 
master, who when these 
lines were written alone 
survived ; howbeit, he had 
never ceased to preserve 
an affectionate remem- 
brance of the trusting 
little friend of his gold- 
seeking years, long, long 
ago. And who shall say 
how great was the love 
and genuine affection of 
that little reptile for his 

















human protector, whether RURAL SCENE 
possessed of sagacity, (Photo by Miss R. Smyth, The Leisure Hour Eisteddfod.) 
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Sunday Morning 


London,” by a well-known French 

artist, which portrays one aspect of 
the Metropolitan Day of Rest with char- 
acteristic exaggeration. It shows the dim 
perspective of a West End street, silent 
and deserted as Tadmor of the Waste. Two 
cats, with averted heads and disdainfully 
contorted bodies, crossing the road to 
exchange feline amenities, and a gigantic 
policeman stifling an abysmal yawn are 
the only living figures. 

But there are several ways of keeping 
Sunday in London. It is the city of sur- 
prises, of sharply-defined ironic contrasts. 
Nowhere are such rapid transitions from 
one extreme to the other possible. The 
mood of one street is frequently the anti- 
thesis of the next; thread an alley, turn 
a sudden corner, and you are in a different 
world. Descent from the Olympian West 
End to many a social Avernus is facile. 
Within walking distance the painter might 
have explored a quarter where Sunday is 
by no means somnolent and where there 
is no scarcity of the human interest. 

About noon on that day the fair which 
has its head-quarters in Middlesex Street — 
as Petticoat Lane is now called—is in full 
blast. Not merely the Lane itself, but the 
adjacent side-streets are choked with stalls 
and with a struggling mass of people— 
buyers and sellers—mixed in inextricable 
confusion. The enthusiast of humanity 
who loves, like the democratic Walt Whit- 
man, to swim in bodies as in a bath, “ to 
feel their contact and stay close to them,” 
should plunge at this hour into the roaring 
Ghetto. If he be sufficiently cosmopolitan 
and not too fastidious in his tastes he will 
be amply gratified. 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
you may see in the Lane on almost any 
Sunday morning men out of every nation 
under heaven. But the Jewish element 
predominates; there are Jews of all 
countries and every type, patriarchs, Shy- 
locks, and Isaacs of York, also wandering 
Jews of inconceivable dilapidation who 
must have been forbidden by the curse to 
wash as well as rest. The foreign Jew as 
observed in the Lane is mostly greasy and 
mildewed, with a complexion of the fine 
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in Petticoat Lane 


old crusted variety. Apparently he chooses 
his clothes in the dark and puts them on 
in the passage. The dress of the Ghetto 
is frankly unconventional. In many in- 
stances it would seem to be selected at 
random from the stores of a very miscel- 
laneous pawnshop. The effect is that of 
outrageous caricature. 

Sailors prowl about, presumably looking 
for cheap slops, with here and there a 
soldier, or bright-eyed khaki man, tanned 
a wholesome brown by African suns. Im- 
perturbable Hindoos, swarthy Lascars and 
impenetrable Chinese push their way 
through the crowd, gazing stolidly around 
them. It would be interesting to know 
what they think of this phase of our civil- 
isation. The coster also abounds, and so 
does “‘ Young Alf ’—undersized and sinister 
—of “ Hooligan Nights ” celebrity. 

It is a gathering of men. Few women 
frequent the fair, and most of these are in 
charge of stalls, gaunt leather-faced old 
crones with unctuous business smiles, and 
unfathomable eyes glinting from their 
wrinkled orbits. A few dirty and dis- 
hevelled girls, making considerable display 
of tawdry millinery and hair coming down, 
lean against their goods. Stray matrons, 
arrested apparently in the act of dressing, 
look out of up-stair windows chaffing the 
hucksters below and adding their clamour 
to the polyglot pandemonium. The children 
have little quality of childhood but diminu- 
tiveness. Weird vulturine mites with 
avaricious eyes and Semitic noses—‘ com- 
plete and tiny as a new-born minnow ”— 
shriek at you in Yiddish from stalls of 
damaged ornaments and imitation jewellery 
and haggle passionately with customers. 
It is no playing at shop neither, as you 
will find if you listen to the infant 
extortioners. 

The material of commerce is as hetero- 
geneous as the buyers and sellers. It 
consists of new and second-hand articles 
of every imaginable kind. If you enter 
the Lane with a sovereign in your pocket 
you can, if you choose, emerge from it the 
possessor of a complete outfit, watch and 
chain, false wig, beard and moustache in- 
cluded. You can buy second-hand clothes, 
household utensils, tools, old iron and 
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brass in immense variety, artificial flowers 
and feathers, jewellery, ornaments, cheap 
photos in frames, concertinas, and melo- 
deons. You will see large barrows of caps, 
and stalls entirely composed of second-hand 
kid gloves, shrivelled and stiffened by wear 
into a sort of mummy state, and wearing 
that curiously furtive and dishonest appear- 
ance characteristic of second-hand goods 
when exposed for sale. 

Vendors of mechanical toys and artificial 
button-holes, and divers ingenuities of a 
patriotic nature bellow at the passer-by; 
racing tips are loudly advertised, and quacks 
lavish all the resources of eloquence upon 
the last sweet thing in pills, or specifics 
for indigestion, or hair-restorers of miracu- 
lous properties. Unfortunately there is 
but one adjective in the Lane, and its wit 
aptly illustrates the best authenticated 
theory of jokes, namely, the survival of the 
unfittest. You pause a moment to watch 
an enterprising merchant force a coat. upon 
a protesting victim, and gathering in all 
the slack at the back with one hand, with 
the other triumphantly demonstrate its 
perfect fit. But the comment is so free, 
the epithet so chromatic that you are soon 
glad to move on. 

The edibles of the Ghetto are a trying 
spectacle for the squeamish. One of the 
side-streets is almost monopolised by 
pou:try-sellers. Every stall is hung with 
plucked fowls which are being cut up with 
big choppers and sold piecemeal, here a 
wing and there a leg. 

“ You'll take another penn’orth?” you 
hear a vendor ask, as you draw near and 
cast a fleeting glance upon the board. It 
is a scene of carnage, made still more 
pictorial by the unnaturally yellow hue of 
the “ chickens ”’ as they are euphemistically 
termed. They are evidently of great age, 
and of such prodigious muscular develop- 
ment that dismembering them is no easy 
task. 

Close by are barrels of salt herrings, and 
piles of haddocks and kippers being freely 
mauled and slapped about by dozens of 
hands. Everything shelly and winkly 
abounds, and there are many stalls of fried 
fish. Investors take their purchases in 
their fingers and walk away eating—there 
is no pride about them. Great kegs of the 
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pickled cucumber dear to the German heart 
rapidly empty, and olives are distributed— 
in ha’porths—to numerous purchasers. 
Green peas all hot are in constant demand. 
The Celebrated Dutch Stewed Eel stall is 
doing a roaring trade. Over the heads of 
a semi-circle of its votaries you catch a 
glimpse of something green and glutinous 
in large japanned bowls. It is served out 
in basins, is of a slimy appearance and 
smells to heaven. Vinegar, pepper and 
salt are supplied with it, possibly as 
antiseptics. 

Large and succulent doughnuts are 
heaped temptingly on white dishes, whilst 
more, in process of projection, frizzle in 
their bath of boiling fat presided over by 
a Jewess of rocking-horse profile and 
opulent torso. Sweet-stuff, too, has its 
adherents. Wedges of some confection 
resembling yellow soap, with a pink stratum 
meandering through it, are being sold in 
rather inadequate bits of paper. It is of 
a yielding nature and melts in the hands 
of the consumers before it can be conveyed 
to their mouths. No one seems to mind, 
however. They continue to smear their 
faces and clothes apathetically. 

Art is not unrepresented. About a stall 
of cheap photographs the crush’is thicker 
than anywhere else. As you pass you 
have a momentary view of the stock-in- 
trade. It is enough—’twill serve! 

The dominant note of the Lane is dirt— 
moral and physical. Its frequenters are 
incredibly filthy, incredibly debased. There 
are faces in that deplorable crowd that 
hardly suggest humanity, they are so 
ravaged and defaced by evil living—obliter- 
ated from their original intention like some 
grotesque angel on a cathedral front whose 
warped features and sinister expression 
testify to the maltreatment of the centuries. 


‘Poor men, God made, and all for that !” 


It is well for the spectator of this tragedy 
of sordidness if he can conclude as Browning 
does : 

‘*My own hope is, a sun will pierce 

The thickest cloud earth ever stretched ; 

That after Last, returns the First, 

Though a wide compass round be fetched ; 

That what began best, can’t end worst, 
Nor what God blessed once, prove accurst.” 


M. M. SHARPE. 








What Should Our Girls Study? 


BY JULIA WARD HOWE 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC,” ETC. 


formation of character. It may not 

suit the ambition of youth to be told 
at the outset that an honourable and useful 
citizenship is the highest end attainable by 
the individual, and that most desirable to 
the society of which he or she is to form a 
part. The true lesson of life, however, is 
this and none other. Women in the past 
have been trained mostly to exemplify 
the passive side of morality. Meekness, 
patience, receptivity, traits relieved by an 
amiable and amusing frivolity—these ele- 
ments, more or less varied by differences of 
environment and circumstance, have been 
looked upon as most prominent and im- 
portant in the feminine make-up. An 
ancient rhyme says— 


J he greatest object of education is the 


‘* A woman, a dog, and a hickory tree, 
The more you beat them, the better they be.” 


Even the immortal Shakespeare shows us 
the .pitiable subjection of the Shrew as a 
fortunate result. The concession of the 
higher education to women marks more 
than any other measure the progress of the 
last fifty years. It implies on the part of 
society a tacit confession of the injustice so 
long done them in their exclusion from the 
opportunities of an instruction correspond- 
ing to their natural ability and best aspira- 
tions. The bounds arbitrarily set for them 
by the selfishness and ignorance of past 
ages are now removed, and women equally 
with men may say— 
‘** Nihil humanum me alienum puto.” 


Surely in the use of their new liberty some 
counsel on the part of elders may be help- 
ful, especially if it refers to the eternal 
womanly, to the precious traditions of the 
sex, wrought out in the long past by many 
a noble intellect, by many a commanding 
character. Saints, heroines, and martyrs, 
many of them unrecognised as such, have 
helped to form the ideal of womanhood 
which has led to the present happy era, 
and which still points beyond it to new 
efforts, to new achievements for the good 
of the race. 

While in the plan of education the 
diversities of talent and of circumstance 


should receive our consideration, we must 
not forget that the cardinal points of train- 
ing are properly the same for all. Every 
girl should be taught to look upon herself 
as a member of a civilised, Christian com- 
munity, and as such as bound to hold the 
interests of such a community dear and 
sacred. She should early learn that no 
woman lives to herself alone. As the 
natural guardian of the home she is bound 
to have in charge its dearest and most 
intimate sources of well-being. If she 
marries, it should not be with a view only 
to the personal suiting of tastes and cir- 
cumstances, but with an earnest desire to 
fulfil the duties and to deserve the dignities 
which belong to true matronhood. If she 
has children, she must train them from 
the start as servants of the State and as 
members of the Church universal. To the 
individual the great values of life unite in 
thought and affection. Each of these has 
its fean and its heroic side, and: the facile 
sympathies of youth can be led in either 
direction. The responsibility implied in 
this statement is so momentous that one 
may well tremble in assuming it. Margaret 
Fuller in the early days of her maternal 
experience was heard to exclaim, “God be 
merciful to me, a sinner!” Which we may 
interpret thus, “ How shall I, a fallible 
being, dare to undertake the guidance of 
this immortal soul?”” Thus much we may 
say, that in this guidance the selfish use of 
talents and advantages should always give 
place to the generous and helpful holding 
of both. 

Girls of especial promise are often trained 
to a self-worship which goes far to neutralise 
the beneficent effect of their intellectual 
endowments. An ideal opposite to this may 
be found in Dante’s praise of Beatrice 


‘**Such virtue rare her beauty hath, in sooth, 
No envy stirs in other ladies’ breast ; 
But in its light they walk beside her, dressed 
In gentleness and love, and noble truth. 
Her looks whate’er they light on seem to bless, 
Nor her alone make lovely to the view, 
But all her peers thro’ her have honour too.” 


This lending of grace to one’s whole sex 
is a rare and eminent gift, sure to be seen 
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more frequently as education shall enlarge 
the sympathies of women, enabling them 
to be friends to their own sex, rather than 
jealous candidates for the favour and 
approbation of the opposite. 

Having done our best to prepare the 
youthful mind for acquisition in the moral 
departments of learning, let us ask accord- 
ing to what order and method we shall 
furnish the fair receptacle with its treasures. 
I speak with diffidence, having been bred 
in the old-fashioned ways of sixty years 
since. But according to my best judgment 
I should say, Language first, in order that 
thought, as it develops, may find its pure 
and appropriate expression. Fortunate do 
I account those who are born to the posses- 
sion of the English tongue. Let each en- 
deavour, above all things, to speak it with 
clearness and precision. I doubt whether 
there exists another’ occidental tongue in 
which so much may be expressed in words 
of one syllable. Half-educated people are 
apt to seek indirect modes of expression, 
of which a certain euphuism is the result. 
Worse than this do I account the more 
common confusion of “ who” and “ whom,” 
which the smallest understanding of gram- 
mar should render impossible. For example, 
one would never say, “I saw a man whom 
would do this.” Yet many say, “I saw a 
man whom I thought would do this,” the 
grammatical offence being as great in the 
second of these formulas as it would be in 
the first. 

People with still smaller appreciation of 
language are anxious to adorn the minds 
of their children with a smattering of foreign 
languages. And so these children are torn 
from the bosom of their mother country 
and carried into strange lands in order that 
they may forget the grand inheritance of 
their native tongue, and become aliens to 
its true significance. 

Next, Logic—not the technical dialectic 
of the Scotch and German schools, but a 
discipline which shall point out the true 
sequence of facts and ideas. This always 
with reference to real life, in which the 
greatest failures often come from an irra- 
tional mode of reasoning. I once knew a 
lad in whom the promise of intellectual 
attainment appeared to be only moderate. 
I learned, however, that in his class one 
day the question had been asked, “ How 
shall we measure the strength of a chain 
which has one weak link?” This youth at 
once replied, “The chain will only be as 
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strong as its one weak link.” This changed 
my opinion of his mental capacity, and my 
later view has since been amply justified. 

History, next, in order that the pupil 
may learn to reverence the past and be 
prepared to receive and value its vast 
inheritance. 

Then, Belles Lettres—the poets, drama- 
tists, essayists, ancient, medieval, and 
modern, the grand fictions which embody 
the ideals of the noblest minds, pictures 
which enrich life and shame its mean and 
selfish side. 

Of the three great disciplines, mathema- 
tics, metaphysics, and linguistics, the choice 
should in some degree depend upon the 
mental endowment of the student. I should 
stipulate for as much knowledge of Greek 
and Latin as will explain the indebtedness 
of the English language to those tongues ; 
for so much of metaphysics that a palpable 
fallacy shall not impose upon the pupil’s 
mind; for so much of mathematics as 
will explain the processes of astronomical 
science ; for as much more of any or all of 
these as the pupil may have the opportunity 
and desire to attain. 

I should always advise a well-directed 
study of the Bible. The part which this 
book has borne in the social and religious 
progress of the race renders it an indis- 
pensable aid to the right understanding of 
religious history and doctrine. That the 
Bible is foremost among the works of God 
the Western nations will not deny. 

I cannot close this very imperfect sketch 
without a word in acknowledgment of the 
educational power of the various associa- 
tions of women throughout the country, 
and Women’s Clubs. These afford oppor- 
tunities of friendly intercourse, by which 
thought is stimulated and its horizon widely 
extended. In them the stronger members 
naturally assist the weaker, and the best 
attainments of each are made to redound 
to the good of all. When we add to this 
the constantly increasing co-operation of 
the foremost individuals of both sexes in 
matters of public interest, we shall feel that 
to both has been issued the edict, ‘Come 
up higher,” and that it has not been issued 
in vain. In what I have now tried to say 
I am aware that many departments of 
culture, desirable in themselves, have been 
omitted from mention. Of all the things 
which it is well to know, who could give 
account in the space allotted to the present 
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Over-Sea Notes 


From Our Own 


Farthing Bank Notes 


In the Argentine Republic bank notes of 
the value of a penny were in circulation until 
quite recently, but in the neighbouring republic 
of Paraguay notes of much smaller value still 
circulate freely. The bank note reproduced 
here is for 5 cents, and as the Paraguayan 
dollar at present exchange is worth barely 6d., 
this note represents a value of little more than 
a farthing. It takes two of these bank notes 
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A FARTHING BANK NOTE 


to get your boots blacked, and eight of them to 
pay the postage of a letter to England. 

It must not be supposed, nevertheless, that 
Paraguay is an expensive country; on the 
contrary, living is phenomenally cheap, and 
this farthing bank note will purchase during 
the season, a water melon, fifteen oranges or 
three bananas.—J. D. L. 


A House which Cost nothing to Build 


Hovsks such as are seen in the annexed cut 
are common in the country districts of Argen- 
tina and other parts of South 
America. The walls are formed 
of hardwood posts, across 
which saplings are bound 
with fibres and the interstices 
filled with tenacious mud. 
The framework of the roof is 
of the same material, covered 
with the straw which grows 
wild in great abundance. 
Even the doors and windows 
are formed of planks hewn 
by hand, and the whole of 
the material is supplied by 
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the neighbouring woods and swamps; the build- 
ing costs nothing but the labour. Some of 
these houses are much larger and more impos- 
ing than that shown in the cut, and they form 
comfortable dwellings, cool in summer and 
warm in winter.—J. D. L. 


Old Age Pensions in Australia 

FoLLoWING the example of New Zealand, 
which has for some years been in the van of 
social legislation, the Parliament of Victoria 
has passed an Old Age 
Pension Act, which came 
into operation at the be- 
ginning of January. For 
a long time it has been 
felt that there were many 
old who de- 
served well of the State, 
by reason of their past 
services, who should not 
be left to end their days 
in penury. The pros- 
perity of Australia has 
been largely built up by 
the efforts of adventur- 
ous men and women of 
the best type, who made the voyage to this 
distant land forty or fifty years ago when that 
was a far more formidable undertaking than 
itis now. Those who do the passage to-day in 
five or six weeks, in a floating palace fitted up 
with every modern convenience, can have no 
conception of the discomfort endured by passen- 
gers who were compelled to spend three months 
or more at sea in a sailing ship, to say nothing 
of the perils of navigation in the small and 
badly found barques that traded to Australia 
at that time. 
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These people were the real pioneers who 
became the backbone of the mining industry, 
which largely helped to make Australia famous, 
and in later years of the farming industry, which 
has made such rapid strides in the last quarter 
of a century. 

But it is a well-known fact that very many, 
through bank failures and the various waves of 
depression that periodically pass over a young 
country, have been left without means, and are 
now too old and infirm to support themselves, 
It is for such as these that the beneficent 
provisions of the Old Age Pension Act have 
been enacted, the State undertaking to pay 
the sum of ten shillings per week to all men 
sixty-five years of age who care to apply for 
it and prove that their cases are genuine and 
deserving. Great care has been shown in the 
examination of applicants, and the pension 
court is conducted by a police magistrate in 
his private room, so that no unnecessary in- 
dignity should be put upon those who seek 
the generous aid of the State to close their 
years in comparative comfort. 

Of course, as in all cases of public distribu- 
tion, either of food or money, there has been 
the usual rush of the undeserving, and some 
people have apparently been under the impres- 
sion that they would only need to state their 
age and the pension would issue, without any 
inquiry about their other sources of income. 

An authentic instance is on record of a man 
aged seventy who admitted that he was in 
receipt of an annuity of twenty-two shillings 
and sixpence per week. ‘‘ But,’ said he, ‘if 
I could only get the pension as well, it would 
enable me to marry again comfortably!” He 
was promptly sent to the right-about. 

The greatest care has been necessary also to 
eliminate all cases where the pension would 
simply mean a half-sovereign per week to spend 
in drink, and further stringent regulations are 
contemplated to prevent this. One successful 
applicant only enjoyed the boon for a few days, 
for he appeared in the police court on a charge 
of drunkenness immediately after its receipt, 
and his pension was promptly withdrawn from 
one so undeserving. 

As the Prime Minister of Australia has 
included a similar scheme on a national scale 
in his political programme, the working of 
the State Act will doubtless be watched with 
interest.—aA. J. W. 


An Indian Ascetic 
INDIA is a land of contrasts, especially now-a- 
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days, but this never impressed itself more on 
the writer of these notes than to-day in a secund- 
class carriage of a small country railway. There 
were several natives of the country in the com- 
partment, among them an important-louking 
clean-shaven individual, dressed in very com- 
fortable and expensive garments, but of the 
colour affected by ascetics. A short conversation 
revealed that this fashionable fakir had spent 
years travelling in Europe, America and else- 
where. In America he had not only spent some 
time studying the processes of soap and candle- 
making, but had spent two years in a leading 
theological seminary, studying Hebrew and 
Greek and what—whether by design or accident 
—he was pleased to call mythology. He was 
fully up in the minute distinctions between 
American denominations, and yet this man, with 
his curiously unique opportunities, was now 
engaged in propagating a movement for the 
revival of Hinduism, and, as he freely admitted, 
in state intrigue. Soap, candles, and old- 
fashioned theology, with a little electricity and 
such-like thrown in, seemed an odd background 
to the garb of a Hindu ascetic, but when he 
spoke with pride of the sermons he had delivered 
as first year exercises, and went on with greater 
pride to boast of having converted a great 
maharajah to his form of Hinduism, one felt one 
was indeed on the other side of the looking- 
glass.—J. 8. 8. 


A New Fuel Supply from Texas 
THE coming exhaustion of the world’s supply 
of fuel has long been a favourite subject of 
speculation with scientists and writers on econo- 
mics, and it is becoming increasingly clear that 
Great Britain cannot depend, for an indefinitely 
long time to come, on a continued supply of 
coal from her coal-fields at all equal to the out- 
put of 1900, There are also serious warnings 
from the geologists of America that the United 
States must husband her resources, if they are 
to remain adequate to the enormous demand 
upon them. Simultaneously with these warn- 
ings, however, there comes news of fresh sup- 
plies. China is said to have coal-fields surpass- 
ing in extent and wealth the rich coal-fields 
of North America; and the United States, well 
explored as its territory may be deemed to be, 
has one State which is undergoing a_ period 
of wild excitement as the result of the recent 
discovery of what is judged to be the most 
lavish supply of petroleum yet known. This 
petroleum is of a quality not readily refined for 
lighting purposes; but as a fuel it is claimed 








that it has very many advantages over coal, and 
that it could be used for railway engines, 
steamers, manufacturing and smelting, as well 
as for domestic consumption. The amount of 
oil now flowing from the seven great new wells 
in Texas and the smaller wells is as yet out of 
all proportion to the demand for fuel oil. One 
well alone, the celebrated Lucas Gusher, has an 
output which, after close tests, has been estim- 
ated at 70,000 barrels a day of twenty-four 
hours—an output which would now more than 
supply all the demand for fuel oil in the United 
States. In order to create a demand for the new 
fuel, over 100,000 barrels have been shipped by 
the Texas oil companies to various parts of the 
world for experimental purposes, and it is hoped 
that a demand will soon be created which will 
profitably absorb the output of the new field. 
As domestic fuel, the oil has the great merits 
of convenience, cheapness and labour-saving; 
while the two serious disadvantages attending 
its use—the danger and the offensive smell— 
are rapidly being eliminated by the improved 
and the invention of 


construction of stoves 


wickless burners.—A. G. P. 


Danger Signals for Animals 


QuITE a number of cases have recently come 
into the law courts in the various States of the 
Union, involving the duty of giving warning 
to animals of the approach of trains, electric 
cars, automobiles and bicycles. The right of 
dogs to such a warning, or liability for their 
death or injury in case of failure to warn, has 
been fairly well and generally established, and 
by a recent decision in the Supreme Court of 
Towa, a similar right is accorded to cattle. In 
this case, two cows had been killed at a crossing, 
and in suing for their value, the owners laid 
stress on the fact that no warning whistle had 
been sounded, as required by law. The counsel 
for the railway company pleaded that such a 
warning was intended for human beings, and 
that animals have no faculties enabling them 
to recognise the approach of danger or to 
take steps to avoid it, and that while they might 
be frightened by a locomotive whistle, it would 
convey no meaning to them which they could 
turn to account for their own safety. No one 
who has ever steered his way through a herd 
of cattle on a bicycle by means of his bell 
could agree with the learned counsel. While 
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a cow may be less intelligent than a dog or 
a horse, all who have ever been brought in 
contact with cattle and their management will 
agree that they have certainly sufficient reason- 
ing power to recognise a danger signal and to 
try to avoid the danger.—a. G. P. 


The Treatment of Left-handed 
Children 


A vasT amount of attention has recently 
been given in the United States to child study. 
The Department of Psychology in Yale Univer- 
sity has conducted a long series of experiments 
on the school children of New Haven, with a 
view to ascertaining the time necessary in 
children of different ages and sexes for every 
kind of reaction—-obedience to a command, or 
response to an impression of sight, hearing or 
smell. The University of Chicago has also 
taken up much work in a similar line, and 
recently Professor Smedley, who is the Director 
of the Department of Pedagogical Investigation 
at that university, gave some interesting details 
of some results of his investigations to the 
Illinois Society for Child Study. One practical 
outcome of the work and one which recent 
psychological research strongly confirms, con- 
cerns the proper treatment of left-handed 
children. ‘* When we go beyond nature,” said 
Professor Smedley, ‘‘ and attempt to teach left- 
handed children to use the right hand, we are 
making a mistake.” Professor Smedley asserted 
that a large number of children naturally left- 
handed, but who had been laboriously trained 
to use the right hand, were defective in speech. 
This peculiarity is explained by the recent 
localisation of functions in the brain. The 
speech centre is in close association, in the 
normal brain, with the centre controlling the 
use of the right hand. This whole tract is 
ordinarily on the left side of the brain, but in 
left-handed children there seems to be a trans- 
position of the brain, and the right side, instead 
of the left side, is most developed and performs 
the enormously important function of governing 
the more skilful hand, and also of controlling 
speech. By endeavouring to substitute the use 
of the right hand the nice balance of the brain 
is disturbed, and besides producing far less 
manual dexterity, the power of speech may also 
be impaired.—a. G. P. 
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BY PROFESSOR R. A. GREGORY, F.R.A.S. 





: orted to the region in which they lie as logs 
Fossil Trees eaties in water, and that none of them om 
THe tree trunks of stone shown in the near their present position. The coarse sand 
accompanying illustrations occur in what is and gravel in which they lie would be favour- 
known as the petrified forest or chalcedony park able to the process of petrification which went 
of Arizona, which the United States Government onas the wood decayed. When the ground was 
afterwards worn away the 
tree trunks were exposed in 
their present profusion. 





Seas of Fog 


EVERY summer afternoon 
in San Francisco, great 
banks of fog march in from 
the sea with clock-like regu- 
larity and cover the bare 
brown hills. Like an im- 
mense blanket, the fog is 
drawn through the Golden 
Gate until the city is covered 
with this cloak of vapour. 
Below the blanket, which 
is only a few hundred feet 
thick, all is grey and dreary; 
above it, all is sunshine and 
delightful weather. From 
Mount Tamalpais, a little 
north of the Golden Gate, 
Mr. A. G. McAdie has been 
making a detailed study of 
these fog formations for the 
United States meteorological 
have decided to preserve from destruction. One  office,and some of the views he has obtained in 
of the most prominent features of the region is _ the course of his investigation are here produced. 
the natural bridge here 
shown, formed by a petrified 
tree trunk lying across a 
valley and making a foot- 
bridge, over which any one 
may easily pass. The trunk 
is complete to the base, 
where it is enlarged, and 
shows the manner in which 
the roots were attached to 
the soil. Both this and other 
tree remains in the district 
are entirely in a stony con- 
dition, the wood of which 
they once consisted having 
been gradually replaced by 
hard mineral matter. Not 
only are chalcedony, opals 
and agates found among the 
constituents of the petrified 
trees, but also many which 
approach the condition of 
jasper and onyx. From an 
examination of the remains, 
Prof. L. F. Ward concludes 
that the trees were trans- PARTS OF PETRIFIED TREE TRUNKS 
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PETRIFIED TREE, FORMING NATURAL BRIDGE 














The lowest picture shows the fog streaming in 
from the Pacific, the middle one shows the valleys 
filled with the fog, and in the top illustration 
the hills are completely covered. The cause of 
these wonderful formations is the great difference 
of temperature which often exists in California 
over a small region. Especially is this the case 
in the vicinity of the Golden Gate, where on 
one side the ocean maintains a temperature of 
about 55 degrees, while a few miles inland the 





THE HILLS COMPLETELY COVERED 





THE VALLEYS FILLED WITH FOG 





FOG STREAMING 


temperature on summer afternoons is twice as 
much. The rapid cooling of the moisture-laden 
air from the sea, owing to the difference of 
temperature, results in the formation of these 
layers of mist. Within a few hours after being 
in the Pacific, the vapour has travelled about a 
thousand feet upward as fog and been condensed 
into water which patters gently to the ground 


IN FROM THE PACIFIC 


Science and Discovery 


on the slopes of the neighbouring mountains, 
and flows back again into the sea. 


The Storage of Electricity 
AN ideal means of storing electricity has yet 
to be invented. The common storage battery 
consists of leaden grids, in the holes of which 
is pressed a paste made by mixing red lead with 
dilute oil of vitriol. The battery is charged by 
connecting it with a dynamo, 
and the electricity thus ac- 


cumulated can be used as 
required. A new storage 


battery has recently been 
invented by Mr. Edison, and 
though it will not revolu- 
tionise electrical work, 
stated in the newspaper 
reports, it has several novel 
characteristics. Iron is used 
instead of lead for the plates, 
and oxide of nickel instead 
of red lead, thus effecting a 
great saving of weight. No 
acid is used, the liquid in 
which the grids are placed 
being a solution of caustic 
potash. This is another ad- 
vantage, one of the objections 
to the ordinary storage 
battery being that the acid 
is liable to splash and thus 
injure the machinery near it. 
The cell is an entirely new 
departure and will probably 
be improved ; but at present 
it has not any better capacity 
for storing electrical energy 
than a good lead accumulator 
of the same weight. It is 
much to be hoped that im- 
provements will be made. 
The one great difficulty in 
the construction of an elec- 
trical motor-car, or in the 
satisfactory installation of a 
system of accumulator tram- 
ways, is the imperfect storage 
cell. When an efficient cell 
has been invented, the elec- 
trical motor-car will know 
no rival, for it would be free 
from the objectionable noise 
and smell incidental to cars 
driven by petroleum. 


as 


Photographs taken by Prof. 8. P. Langley 
during the total eclipse of the sun last year 
show some small spots which may represent 
planets revolving round the sun nearer than the 
nearest planet Mercury. It is hoped to obtain 
further evidence to the nature of these 
suspicious objects at future eclipses, 


as 
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Varieties 


A Sedentary Occupation 

A REPORTER advertises in a daily paper, 
‘Smart young journalist seeks change. ive 
years last sit.” 


“Who Stole the Donkey?” 


CAN any of our readers tell us the origin of 


this exclamation, uttered in parts of London on 
the sight of awhite hat? Is it in use elsewhere 
than in London ? 


Our Old Readers 


A BIRMINGHAM correspondent writes to us :— 
‘*T wonder if it will interest you to know that 
I have been one of the readers of The Leisure 
Hour ever since the first number. My mother 
began and continued it until her death, and I 
myself began when I was married forty-eight 
years ago, and still continue to take it. My 
own daughters are in for your competition.” 

We shall be glad to hear from others who 
have been readers of this magazine from the 
first. 


Old Trees 


OLD trees are the only things that money 
cannot command. Rivers leave their beds, run 
into cities, and traverse mountains for it; 
obelisks and arches, palaces and temples, 
amphitheatres and pyramids rise up like ex- 
halations at its bidding; even the free spirit of 
man—the only great thing on earth—crouches 
and cowers in its presence. It passes away 
and vanishes before venerable trees. —WALTER 
SAVAGE LANDOR. 


Some Curious Clocks 


AT an exhibition of clocks and watches in 
Berlin, held some time ago, a Gothic wall-clock 
from Marfels’ celebrated collection was much 
admired. It dates from the fifteenth century, 
and is perhaps one of the oldest to be found in 
possession of any private individual in Germany. 
It is of iron, and its unique feature is the 
balance, the weights of which, projecting from 
the case, are shown in our illustration. This 
balance of course fulfilled the function now 
discharged by the pendulum. 

The wooden clocks made in the Black Forest 
are world-famed. It is about two hundred 
years since this industry was established there 
by Simon Diller in Urach, and Franz Ketterer 
in Schénwald ; and in 1730 the son of the latter 
hit upon the happy idea of the ‘‘ cuckoo clock.” 
The energetic hawkers from the Black Forest 
soon carried the cheap but valuable productions 
of their fellow-countrymen to distant lands. 
In Russia Catherine II., to whom they had 
presented a particularly artistic clock, gave 
them a free pass to trade throughout her em- 
pire, and in 1779 they even obtained from the 
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Sultan a similar privilege and protection 
throughout Turkey. At present the Black 
Forest produces annually more than two hun- 
dred thousand clocks. Our illustration shows 
one of the oldest of these clocks in preservation. 
It is made entirely of 
wood except the strik- 
ing-bell, which is glass. 
The characteristic 
feature of this clock is 
that a minute-hand is 


























OLD JAPANESE CLOCK 


The property of Professor 
Reuleaux, Berlin 


IRON GOTHIC WALL-CLOCE, 
XV CENTURY 
From Marfels’ Collection 


still wanting—the hours and quarters only being 
shown. It dates from 1725, and comes from the 
famous collection of Junghans Brothers in 
Schramberg, Black Forest. 

At the same exhibition one of the original and 
ancient Japanese clocks was exhibited. As will 
be seen in our illustration, the dial-plate is not 
round, but is drawn in a straight line from top 
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EARLY BLACK FOREST CLOCK IN GREEN 
CASE. DATE 1725 


to bottom. Inside the case a weight runs 
gradually down, which indicates the time by 
a pointer on the dial-plate outside. The dial- 
late is not numbered for twenty-four hours, 
but only from sunrise to sunset in regular 
sections. As, however, the length of the day 
varies with the season of the year, the division 
of tis dial-plate must be changed each month. 


Astronomical Notes for October 


Tue Sun, in the latitude of Greenwich, rises 
on the 1st day of this month at 6h. 2m. in the 
morning, and sets at 5h. 37m. in the evening ; 
on the 11th he rises at 6h. 18m., and sets at 
5h. 1d5m.; and on the 21st he rises at 6h. 35m., 


and sets at 4h. 53m. The Moon will enter @© 


her Last Quarter at 8h. 52m., Greenwich time, 
on the evening of the 4th ; become New at lh. 
11m. on the afternoon of the 12th; enter her 
First Quarter at 5h. 58m. on the evening of 
the 20th; and become Full at 3h. 6m. on the 


, 
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afternoon of the 27th. She will be in apogee, 
or farthest from the Earth, about half-past 
7 o’clock on the morning of the 15th, and in 
perigee, or nearest us, about 3 o’clock on that 
of the 28th. A partial eclipse of the Moon will 
take place on the evening of the 27th; but even 
when greatest (at 3h. 15m. in the afternoon, 
Greenwich time) not quite a quarter of our 
satellite will be involved in the Earth’s shadow. 
At 4h. 6m. she will pass out of it into the 
penumbra, and as she does not rise at Greenwich 
until half-an-hour later (a few minutes before 
sunset), the eclipse will be only penumbral and 
brief in this country, but will be better seen 
in eastern Europe and in Asia. The planet 
Mercury will be at greatest eastern elongation 
from the Sun on the 12th, and will be visible 
in the evening during the first half of the month, 
passing from the constellation Virgo into Libra. 
Venus is moving in a south-easterly direction, 
through the constellation Scorpio, passing a 
little to the north of the bright red star Antaces 
on the 19th, and setting throughout the month 
about half-past 6 o’clock in the evening. Mars 
(which continues to diminish in brightness) will 
be in close conjunction with Venus on the 10th, 
after which his position will be to the west of 
her at an increasing distance each day; he will 
be due north of Antaces on the 24th. Jupiter 
and. Saturn are both in Sagittarius, the latter a 
short and diminishing distance to the east of the 
former; at the end of the month both set soon 
after 8 o’clock in the evening. —W. T. LYNN. 
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ANCIENT TRAVELLING-CLOCK 
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The Fireside Club 


(See Special Conditions for Colonial Readers) 


PRIZE QUOTATIONS 


On Autumn 


1. ‘ Rows of high-grown hollyhocks, and all tall 
shows 
That autumn flaunteth in his bushy bowers.” 
R. Bridges. 
2. ‘*Like to the time o’ the year between the 
extremes 
Of hot and cold: he was nor sad, nor merry.” 
Shakespeare. 
3. ‘*Now the power is felt 
Of melancholy, tenderer in its moods 
Than any joy indulgent summer dealt.” 
W. Allingham. 
4. ‘“‘ The fields seem fields of dream, where memory 
Wanders like gleaning Ruth.” —Lowedl. 
. ‘* Who has not seen thee oft amid thy store? . . . 
Or on a half-reaped furrow sound asleep, 
Drowsed with the fume of poppies.” —<Keats. 


oO 


6. “Swift summer into the autumn flowed ; 
And frost in the mist of the morning rode, 
Though the noon-day sun looked clear and 

bright, 
Mocking the spoil of the secret night.” 
Shelley. 

7. ‘*Vainly morning spreads the lure 

Of a sky serene and pure ; 

Creature none can she decoy 

Into open sign of joy— 

Is it that they have a fear 

Of the dreary season near? 

Or that other pleasures be 

Sweeter even than gaiety ?”"— Wordsworth. 
8. ‘‘ Autumnal frosts enchant the pool 


And make the cart-ruts beautiful.” 
R. L. Stevenson. 


9. ‘** How well I know what I mean to do 
When the long dark autumn evenings come. 
Browning. 


” 


10. ‘*When such a time cometh 
I do retire 
Into an old room 
Beside a bright fire : 
Oh, pile a bright fire! 
And there I sit 
Reading old things.” 
E. Fitzgerald. 


(For award see next month's “ Fireside Club.’’) 


SHAKESPEARIAN SEARCH ACROSTICS 
SECOND SERIES. 
ANSWER TO FOURTH OF FOUR, 
DOCTORS 
(Required Words in Italics.) 


1. ‘Clarence, beware, thou keepest me from the 
light. But I will sort a pitchy day for thee.” 
3 Henry VI, Act V. 
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2. ‘‘ An oak with but one green leaf on it, would 


have answered her.” 
Much Ado About Nothing, Act IT. 


3. ‘* His speech was like a tangled chain, nothing 
impaired, but all disordered.” 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act V. 


4. ‘*There is sixpence for you: let’s have a 
song ” 
(Sir A.) ‘‘ There’s a testril of me too.” 
Twelfth Night, Act IT. 


5. **Search Windsor Castle, elves, within and 
out, 
Strew good luck, ouphes, on every sacred 
room.” 
Merry Wives of Windsor, Act V. 


6. ** Love to Richard 


Is a strange brooch in this all-hating world.” 
Richard IT., Act V. 


~I 


** Tt is the stars, 
The stars above us govern our conditions,” 
King Lear, Act IV. 


As we are obliged to go to press early, before the 
expiry of the time for receiving answers to the 
above, the awards cannot be announced until our 
next number, when the names of winners will be 
given. 

In the same number, for November (the first 
monthly part of a new volume), a variety of new 
literary competitions will be provided for our 
readers. 





(Prize Photo by A. S. Holmes, The Leisure Hour 
Eisteddfod.) 








Wives, Mothers, and Maids 


Counsel and Confidences 


Quo Vadis? 


LEGEND says that Peter, the apostle, fleeing 
from Rome, in fear of martyrdom, met by the 
way the Lord. Kneeling at His feet he asked 
the abové question—-‘‘ Master, whither goest 
Thou?” and the Lord answered, ‘‘ I go to Rome, 
to be crucified afresh.” Taking the implied re- 
buke to heart, the Apostle retraced his steps, and 
met death in the Eternal City—like a hero. 

To each of us in our course, not towards but 
from the things that endure, the question might 
be addressed, “ Whither goest thou?” One of 
our dangers is the thought, not that our flight 
matters sufficiently to bring the Redeemer to 
intercept us, but that it does not matter at all, 
that individually we are of no consequence, that 
to stand still and meet suffering would not serve 
any one while hurting us acutely, and that the 
way of escape to easier conditions lies before us. 

There has been an immense upheaval during 
the last thirty years in the conditions that affect 
women, and personally I think these are all for 
the ultimate benefit of the race. But in the 
interval a number of ugly things have come to 
the surface, among many other things that are 
good. The people who stand firm, who resist 
evil, even at the painful price of denouncing it, 
who, among the many devious, winding paths, 
choose the straight and clean one and walk in 
it, become the world’s conscience-keepers. At 
the first, a resistant front to common allure- 
ments, to the doing as others do, is not easy. 
Sometimes we resist even to blood—blood of 
heart, blood of brains, but victories lend 
strength for each subsequent encounter, until 
in time temptations cease to tempt. 

There is one great and, I fear, growing evil, on 
which I must touch, because the conditions 
about us are more likely to increase than to 
diminish it. I refer to the lowered standard of 
modesty among women in matters pertaining to 
what it is usual to call the affections. If this 
were universal it would be in vain to refer to it. 
Happily a considerable proportion of young 
women preserve the old ideals of self-respect 
and womanly dignity. But among large 
sections of the community the standard has 
fallen, so that a proportion of women scarcely 
blush to-day for what a generation ago would 
have put the decent-minded into their graves. 
Woe to us who dwell in England that the be- 
haviour of girls engaged to be married, or who 
desire to be married here, compares unfavour- 
ably with what it is in other nations. There is 
no use in minimising the fact (since denial of 
the obvious does not lead to improvement) that 
the demonstrations of many girls in comfortable 
circumstances, and who socially ought to be 
highly respectable, are sufficient, when there is 
a lover in the case, to cause those who are am- 
bitious of the welfare of the race dismay and 
grief. I know of several cases where it has 


been necessary for parents to send their sons 
away from home for a time, to secure them a 
brief respite from the overwhelming attentions 
of young women desirous of marrying them. 
In ninety per cent. of these cases the men are 
in no position to marry, can barely keep them- 
selves, realise that an adequate income to sup- 
rt a home will be out of reach for years, but 
in an unhappy hour they listened to the flattery 
of a foolish girl, and there she is now suspended 
round their necks till they drown in a sea of 
despair. This is not a fancy picture, it is 
drawn from the cruel actualities of life. What 
married happiness can be expected from such 
initial conditions as these? What can be the 
estimates and ambitions of girls who so cheapen 
and vulgarise themselves? What can the parents 
be thinking of who forget to cultivate in their 
daughters the essential quality of self-respect ? 
The social conditions that involve business 
independence for girls are at the root of 
these unwise and, one might almost say, 
illegitimate engagements to marry. In a 
former generation it might be that the 
daughters in a percentage of cases remained 
unwedded ; in the present generation, sons, unless 
safeguarded, fall victims to the female octopus, 
and unquestionably the latter is a more fertile 
source of racial and individual misery. The 
spinster daughter had such alleviations of her 
lot that in time it became a question if her 
married sisters had attained to better things; 
for the state of the son united against his will 
*to a woman for whom he has little respect, let the 
wretched homes which are so familiar a factor in 
our national life, and our divorce court, answer. 
On another aspect of this condition it is im- 
possible to prac Suffice it to say that it is 
sapping the very foundations of the nation’s 
honour. There is nothing which calls for 
wiser counsel, more strenuous sincerity on the 
side of what is pure and of good report, than 
this matter of conduct ; since one diseased sheep 
an contaminate a whole flock, and where 
women are massed together, who can know to 
exclude the unworthy? Ifa girl is trained to 
respect herself, to respect her sex, to recognise 
herself as a standard-bearer, where the battle 
may be expected to rage fiercely, being all the 
more deadly because the foes have smiling 
faces, she will wear harness of proof, and will 
draw the pick of the regiment to her side. The 
question of conduct matters immensely to the 
nation ; it is the expresssion of all estimates, of 
all beliefs. Let the mothers who read this page 
define their own standard, and when they have 
made it good, pass it on to their daughters ; let 
the maids remember that no one lives nor dies, 
conquers or fails, to herself alone, that filaments 
from her individuality range further amid other 
lives than her mortal eyes may ever see, and let 
her cultivate those ideals that will enable her to 
answer fearlessly the question: ‘‘ Whither goest 
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Wives, Mothers, and Maids 


thou ?’’ As to the wives, if they can look back 
on their girlhood, on their wooing time, with 
unabashed eyes, can feel that girlhood univer- 
sally stands higher in the esteem of all who 
know them, because they passed through it 
beautifully, happy are they, and happy will be 
the generation that comes after them. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Selina M.—Home-made potted meat is pre- 
ferable to any that can be purchased, and it has 
the advantage of turning to use scraps of meat 
too small to serve otherwise. To the bone that 
is left over from the cold roast, certain scraps 
aresure to adhere. Cut these off and remove from 
them all fat, gristle and burnt portions. Cut 
what is left into fine mince-meat, or pass it 
through a mincing machine. Afterwards pound 
it in a mortar to a smooth paste, and while doing 
so add the seasoning by degrees. Half-a-pound 
of beef will need half a teaspoonful of salt, a 
quarter teaspoonful of pepper, three or four 
grates of nutmeg, half a teaspoonful of anchovy 
sauce, a dessert-spoonful of gravy, and about the 
size of an egg of butter. When all the ingredi- 
ents are thoroughly mixed together, put into an 
earthenware jar, cover and set in a saucepan 
of boiling water and warm throughout, then 


remove from the fire, stir occasionally till nearl 
cold, then press into small flat jars, smooth with 
a knife, and next day cover with melted butter 
or mutton suet. Keep in a cool place. The 
mixture will keep about a week, but is likely to 
be greedily eaten in the interval. Remains of 
veal, fowl, or poultry can be used in the same 
way. 

Mabel S.—Thank you for your kind opinion 
of our ‘‘ Counsel and Confidences.” Encourag- 
ing words are very inspiring. In the new 
volume we meditate changing the heading of 
this department, as some of us think that 
‘** Wives, Mothers, and Maids” is too suggestive 
of domestic things or Dorcas meetings only; and 
we are desirous of including not only household 
matters, but everything that pertains to human 
welfare. If our readers will offer suggestions 
for an attractive name, these will receive careful 
attention, and should one be adopted from among 
them, this will be duly notified here, and a book 
prize will be sent to the intelligent lady or 
gentleman who made the suggestion. 

VERITY. 

Letters requiring answers to be addressed— 

‘* Verity,” 
c/o Editor, ‘‘ The Leisure Hour,” 
56 Paternoster Row, London, E.c. 
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Our Chess 


CORRESPONDENCE MATCH 


FURTHER negotiations with the Leeds Mercury 
Weekly Supplement have taken lace, and by 
the time this page is in our lm rs’ hands the 
match will doubtless be in full swing. Next 
month we hope to give the names of the two 
teams, and to report on the games. 





CLOSE OF THE SOLVING COMPETITION 


The following three problems are the last 
in the Competition announced in July (TEN 
GUINEAS in prizes). Solutions from Europe 
must be in our hands by November 10, and 
from farther afield by January 15, 1902. 

No. 8. By F. W. ANDREW. 


BLACK—9 MEN 
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WHITE—8 MEN 
White to play and mate in two moves, 


No. 9. 


BLACK—10 MEN 


Capella. 
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WHITE—8 MEN 
White to play and mate in three moves. 
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No. 10. Es freut mich, etc. 
BLACK—14 MEN 
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WHITE—8 MEN 
White to play and mate in three moves. 


SPRING SOLVING COMPETITION 
FuRTHER List oF HONOURABLE MENTIONS. 

The following solved every problem, but did 
not in every case find the author's solution. 
They are mentioned in order of merit. 

L. THomas, CoLOoNEL ForBEs, CHARLES P. 
Fucus, R. J. McFapen, S. CO. Morris, J. D. 
TuckER, Dr. SPENDER, W. 8S. Brancu, DAvip 
THOMSON. 


The following (placed in order of merit) solved 
sixteen problems. 


A. GROSVENOR-BRADLEY, F. 
Waaestarr, THomMAas DUNNETT. 


PEELE, H. W. 


The following (placed alphabetically) solved 
fifteen problems. 

J. Exxtis Parry, Duncan Prenre, BARD 
SHEPHERD, J. W. Tuomas, Miss A. J. VARCOE, 
JACOB VERRALL. 


James Goodwin sent in exceilent solutions of 
the first nine problems, but we have not seen 
anything further from him. 


We cannot find space to name any of the 
numerous competitors who solved fewer than 
fifteen out of the seventeen problems. 


With this number, another year of The Leisure 
Hour closes. The Chess Page has been in- 
creasingly successful, if we may judge by the 
encouraging comments of our readers. We 
shall make every effort to maintain the interest 
aroused, and in the first part of the New 
Volume (November) substantia! prizes will be 
offered for new competitions. 
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Our Chess Page 


All communications to be addressed to the on the envelope. Competition entries must be 
Editor, ‘‘The Leisure Hour,” 56 Paternoster accompanied by the EHisteddfod Ticket on the 
Row, London, £.c., and to be marked CHESS Contents page of advertisements. 


BROADSTAIRS AND THE GOODWIN SANDS. (4 Correction.) 

WE are requested to explain, in reference to the statement made in our August number (p. 865) 
that Coxswain Pettit has been master of the Broadstairs lifeboat during thirty-one years, that, 
though connected with the boat as an ordinary member of the crew, he had only held the office of 
coxswain super:ntendent for ten years, when he recently resigned for a better appointment. Further, 
there is no scramble for places or belts, as the lifeboat has an enrolled crew. The signalman receives 
annual wages, as well as the coxswain, second coxswain, and bowman. 












































SUSPENSE From a Photograph by F. Ollo. 





A NEW COMPETITION.—A Prize of Five Guineas and a Prize of Three Guineas will 
be awarded to the Competitors who send the Best Summary in Verse of the Advertise- 
ments in the November number of The Leisure Hour. The best poem or poems will 
appear in our January number, 1902. For further particulars see our November number. 
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As an Invigorating 


“Generously Good” 








Strengthening Beverage 


is a correct term to apply to Brown 


Bovril has no equal, by 
& Polson’s ‘‘ Patent” Corn Flour. 


no substitute. Itisa 
scientific  prepara- 
tion of the most 
nourishing parts of 
choicest beef, made 
ander medical super- 
vision in properly There's almost as much difference 
equipped labora- of quality in Corn Flour as in tea, 
tories, and by the | 
most approved 
machinery. There 


| is nothing just like Bovril ; there is only one 


It has strength because it is pure 
—it is more economical than many 
so-called cheaper kinds because it 


takes less to make « pudding. 


Brown & Polson's ‘* Patent” Corn 





Flour is the acme of goodness —the 
acknowledged best. 


Brown & Polson’s 
«paTeNT” Corn Flour 


ASK FOR BROWN & POLSON’S 
“ PATENT” 


















































In Consequence of the way in which our advertisements have been copied—sometimes word fur word—and to on 
s if the sale: @ 


that merit alone will secure public patronage. we offer to give a sum of £1,00@ to public charit 
Challen Cc KOK®@ are not greater than those of avy other three hair preparations combined which are sola in this country, 
j providing the three firms electing to accept our challenge will pay ap equal sum to charities if thew coumbined sales 
on examination are found to be below ours. 
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Positively Eradicates Dandruff. Prevents Hair Falling. Promotes Growth. 
Contains no Dye or Grease. Cleanses the Scalp. Allays Irritation and Acts as an Lnvigorating Tonic to the Hair, 


Supplied by Special Royal Command to H.!.M. THE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA. 
1 2/6, and 4/6 of all Chemists, Hairdressers, Stores, &c. everywhere. )) 

















‘A Delightful Book for 
Dature Lovers.’’ 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


WOODLAND 
FIELD 
and SHORE. 


Wild Nature Depicted 
with Pen and Camera. 


By OLIVER G. PIKE, Author 
of “In Bird-Land with Field- 
glass and Camera.” With Two 
Coloured Plates, and 101 En- 
gravings of Birds, Animals, 
and Insects from Photographs 
taken direct from Nature by 
the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth 
THE AUTHOR PHOTOGRAPHING A GOLDFINCH’s NEST. gilt, 5s. net. 


The writer of this book has given himself with a great a:mgence to the study of English Bird and 
Insect and Animal life in their habitats. He is the author of the letterpress, and has also 
taken the photographs which supply the long list of charming illustrations. The book 
will be found to possess all the freshness and the interest of competent first-hand work. It should be 
valuable as a first-rate gift-book for young people interested in Natural History, and it 


ought to develop their love of nature and their powers of observation. 











READY OCTOBER I. Price "7/6 in Handsome Cloth, Gilt, 
THE 


Ser LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL 


Bhoee wnt y-4| For 1901 FORMS A MOST ACCEPTABLE 
LEISURE) 


spe GIFT-BOOK 


3 
I ‘We can recommend no better present than this handsome volume.”—Spectator. 
" 


It contains 1,100 pages, with Numerous Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece. 
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The Volume contains the popular Illustrated Story in 40 chapters by 


SILAS K. HOCKING 
‘THE AWAKENING OF ANTHONY WEIR.” 
The volume also contains 


1%. SHORTER TALES by Lilian Turner, M. H. Cornwall Legh, Leslie Keith, Helen Zimmern. 
. 5. Wilson, Arthur W. Marcharont, May Crommelin, Ethel Turner, Mrs. Coulson Kernahan, Louis Becke, and other writers. 


n RAPHICAL PA ERS The First Australian Ministry, Bismarck, Charlotte Bronte, Robert Burns, W. 
BIOGRAPHICAL PAPERS. = Cowper, Huxley, Dr. Johnson, Harry Jones, Dr. J. Kennedy, Zachary Macaulay, 
General Lew Wallace, and many other Biographical Notes. 


F CR TI Pp PE Boston, The Black Forest, Land of Burns, Crosses of Ireland, Denmark, Guernsey, 
s Frogmore, Halle, Haworth, North-East Ireland, pe a London, Travancore, 
King’s Lynn, Voyage to Australia, Bird Life on the Veldt, and many other interesting notes of Travel. 


WIVES, MOTHERS AND MAIDS, 


“Che Leisure hour SCIENCE AND DISCOVERY OVER. 


SEA NOTES, AND VARIETIES are 
Annual Volume headings under which ee a crowd of short, 
° intevcsting, eye-opening bits of information. 
"+ is a volume to open at any leisure half-hour, 
IS A PORTABLE LIBRARY with a certainty of finding ‘‘ something to read.” 
me Gypamer” «© »« © «© ef It is copiously illustrated. 
c 4 Published by THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY (incorporated), 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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“A MAGNIFICENT GIFT BOOK.” 


: BOY’S OWN ANNUAL.«-. 


CONTAINING . . 
With 12 Coloured or 


832 Pages of Reading and Pictures "‘'tinted Piates.”. 
Price 8/= in handsome cloth, gilt. 








CONTENTS :— 
{2 STORIES vy 
Dr.Gordon Stables, R.N. | W. E. Cule. Burnett Fallow. 
W. J. Marx. P. Curson Britten. John A. 
J. MacDonald Oxley. Rev. V. L. Whitechurch. | F. B. Fo: r. 
a A ° J. Havelock Jarram. | Alfred Colbeck. 





50 SHORTER TALES 


By Louis Becke, G. Manville Fenn, David: Ker, Paul Blake, and many 
other Writers. ° 

INDOOR AMUSEMENTS. — Chess — Conjuring — Conundrums — 
Gymnastics—Photography—Bird Stuffing—Draughts—Four Fours— 
Mutoscope for Boys — Picture Making by Stencils — Prismatic 
Fountains—Ring Puzzle—Salta—So Simple—Varnish Figures—Bent 
Iron Work—Book Plates—Book Case Making—Scroll Saw, etc. 

OUTDOOR SPORTS.—Fishing—Cricket—Football, Association and 
Rugby—Canvas Canoe—Cycle Novelties—Cycling Roads Illustrated 
—Socker—Rugger—ete. 

BOYS’ PETS.—Blue Tit—Pigeons—Canaries— Rabbits —Monkeys— 
Newts—Nightingale—Poultry, etc. 

ADVENTURES ON SEA AND LAND in all parts of the World. 

BOY’S OWN PAPER INTERVIEWS with The Lord Mayor of Birm- 
ingham, Lord Hawke, Sir A. W. L. Hemming, Dr. Lorimer, C. J. B. 
Marriott, W. G. Quaife, Archdeacon Sinelair, Stanley P. Smith, R. A. 
Studd, F. W. Warre, West Indian Cricketers, &c. \ 

BOYS’ SONGS. BOYS’ NOTE-BOOK. 100 interesting tit-bits of information. 

WHAT TO DO EACH MONTH OF THE YEAR in the Kennel, Aviary, etc., etc. 

And a host of other items of Interest and Use to Boys. 


“AN IDEAL GIFT FOR A GIRL.” 


:GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL.:.. 


832 Pages, copiously Illustrated with Tinted & other Pictures. 
Bound in a Pretty Cloth Cover for 8/- 
The GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL for 1901 contains :— 


4 LONG STORIES 


A HOUSEFUL OF GIRLS. By Mrs. G. De Horne Vaisey, 
author of ‘‘ Peggy Saville." 

MARGARET HETHERTON. By Emma Richards. 

THE MOTHER AND THE WONDER CHILD. By Ethel 
Turner. 

THE SCOT’S THISTLE. By Leslie Keith. 


25 SHORT STORIES 


By ELEONORE D’ESTERRE KEELING, EGLANTON 
THORNE, SARAH DOUDNEY, IDA LEMON, MAY 
CROMMELIN, EDITH M. POWER, JEAN A. OWEN, 
MARY ROWLES JARVIS, CECIL VINCENT” and many 
other writers. 


How a Girl should Dress. The Girl’s Own Guild of Sym- 
Home Management. wit y. 

In the Twilight Side-by-Side. at Co-operation did in our 
The Failures of the Business Village. 














Girl. Salads—Sauces— Soups. 
Papers on Health. Bicycle Worries. 
Practical Points of Law. Girl’s Employments. 

** Medicus ” Papers. Girl’s Flower Garden. 














And scores of other subjects of interest to Girls and their Mothers. 


NOW READY. Sold by all Booksellers. 











_16____——_—sSTHE LEISURE HOUR ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. 
THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—STERLING HONESTY OF PURPOSE. 
WITHOUT IT LIFE IS A. SHAM ! 


‘*& new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score of abominable imitations are 
immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet 
not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail 





to secure reputation and profit.” —ADaMs. 


EVERY HOUSEHOLD ano TRAVELLING TRUNK oucHT TO CONTAIN A BOTTLE OF 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ 


A Simple Remedy for Preventing & Curing by Natural Means 


All Functional Derangements of the Liver, 
Errors in Diet, Biliousness, Sick Headache, Giddiness, 
Vomiting, Heartburn, Sourness of the Stomach, 
Constipation, Influenza, Throat Affections, and Fevers 
of all kinds 














INDIGESTION, BILIOUSNESS, SICKNESS, &c.—«1 have often thought of writing to tell 
you what ‘FRUIT SALT’ has done for me. I used to be a pertect martyr to Indigestion and Biliousness. About six or 
seven years back my husband sugyested I should try ‘FRUIT SALT.’ I did so, and the result has been marvellous ; 
I never have the terrible pains and sickness | used to have; I can eat almost anything now. I always keep it in the 
house and recommend it to my friends, as it is such an invaluable pick-me-up if you have a headache,-or don’t feel just 
right.—Yours truly,—_——————_(August Sth, 1900).” 

The effect of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ upon any DISOZXDERED, SLEEPLESS or FEVERISH CONDITION 
is SIMPLY MARVELLOUS. It is, in fact, NATURE’S OWN REMEDY, and an UNSURPASSED ONE. 


CAUTION.—Examine the Bottle and Capsule and see that they are marked ENO’S ‘FRUI- 
SALT,’ otherwise you have been imposed upon by a WORTHLESS Imitation. Prepared only 
by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ Works, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. ENO'S PATENT. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE 
Crown 8vo, 448 Pages. 


NEW STORY 
Cloth 3/6 Gilt. ats 
Illustrated by Sl LAS K. 


HAROLD COPPING. | EEOOKING. 
“T™ AWAKENING 
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Published at 56, Paternoster Row, London. SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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ABSOLUTELY CURE 
Sick HEADACHE. 
BILIOUSNESS. 
TorpPip Liver. 
INDIGESTION. 
CONSTIPATION, 
FURRED TONGUE. 
DiZZiIness. 
FLATULENCY. 


ARTER’S 
ui = 
IVER 
PILLS 


THEY TOUGH THE LIVER. 


Small Dose. 
Small Price, 










Published by the Religious Tract Society, 


THE AUTHOR 


OF THE 


‘PEEP OF DAY.’ 


Being the Life Story of 
Mrs. Mortimer. 


By her Niece, Mrs. Meyer. With an 
Introduction by the Rev. F. B. Meyrr, 
B.A. With a Photogravure Portrait 
and Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 3s. 6d. 


For more than two generations tens of 
thousands of youthful readers have learned 
many of their earliest and best lessons from 
the ‘Peep of Day.’ This book, compiled 
with loving care by a near relative from 
Mrs. Mortimer’s own diaries and letters, 
gives her life story and experiences. 
It shows how naturally the writing of the 
‘Peep of Day’ came to the authoress in the 
course of the good work which she was 
trying to do for others. The record 
contains very much that cannot fail to 
be helpful to all careful readers, and is 
rich in pictures of ever-ripening Christian 
experience. 


56, Paternoster Row, London. 
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PHOSFERINE 


The Greatest of all Tonics. 





STRENGTH AND HEALTH 


MOST WONDERFULLY. 


Mr. GEORGE DRIMMIE, Park 
Farm, Wheatfield, Tetsworth, Oxon, 
writes :—‘‘ Kindly send me by return 
a bottle of your most exceilent Phos- 
ferine, it has renewed my strength 
and health most wonderfully. I en- 
close postal order and stamps.”— 
July 8th, 1901. 

No other Medicine has received 
such absolute proof of its extra- 
ordinary properties in restoring 
Shattered Constitutions, and in 
giving back to the prematurely 
aged New Life and Energy. 


It is an unfailing remedy for 
Neuralgia, Nervous Dyspepsia, 
Anzemia, Brain-fag, Depression, 
Impoverished Blood, Rheuma- 
tism, Sleeplessness, Indigestion, 
Influenza, Nervous Headaches, 
Debility, and all disorders con- 
sequent upon a reduced state of 
the nervous system. 


Phosferine has been supplied by 


Royal Commands 


to members of the British Royal 
Family, The Empress of Russia, 
The King of Greece, The Queen of 
Roumania, The Dowager Empress 
of Russia, The Crown Princess of 
Roum..nia, and many other Roya! 
personages, 


Proprietors, ASHTON & PARSONS, Ltd., 
17, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


Bottles, 1/14, 2/9, and 4/6. Post free, 
1/3, 3/-, and 4/9. Sold by all Chemists, 
Stores, &c, The 2/9 size contains nearly 
four times the 1/14 size. 








3 Refreshing 
a U r S Pourishing 
Sustaining 


EBatirely free yrom ull Admixtures, such as Kola, Malt, Hops, &e. 


“THE LANCET” (May 27, 1899) says :—“‘The state- 
ment that Cadbury’s Cocoa is an absolutely pure article 
cannot be controverted in view of the results of 
analysis which, in our hands, this excsllent article of 
foods has yielded.” 


Insist on having CADBURY’S (sold only in Packets and Tins), as other Cocoas are sometimes substituted 
Jor the sake of extra profit. 


IMPROVED—REQUIRES NO HEATING. ae €] 
a ill; JELLIES 
JOHN BOND'S COX'S fi ELL 


rT; 3 
GRYSTAL PALACE”! | tes isi i raayrguiet 
MARKING INK Propared from Cox's Fauovs Gnuatine of British Max 


As supplied to the Royal Households. facture. They are as cheap and far and away Superior tu 
Is the Original and only Genuine. Refuse any not hearing the other Tablets, which are often made from cheap foreign 
Trade Mark, Crystal Palace.” Awarded 4) Gold Medals and gelatines, and inferior material. 
Srand Diplomas for Superior Excellence. Made in a few minutes. Delightfully flavoured, and form 
ond endless’ with every 64, end te. a delicate, dainty dish for Luncheon, Dinner, or Supper. 
CIVEN AWAY, bottle, a voucher entitling purchaser Send a postcard (naming your Grocer) and you will receive 
to their Name or Monogram Rubber Stamp, also an improved a free sample. 
Linen Stretcher with the 1 .size. So d everywhere; and direct, OPP PD IOI 
post free  Works—75, Southgate Rd., London, N. J. & G. COX., Ltd. (of Edinburgh), 
Eastcheap Buildings, LONDON,E. C. 
































AES SOAPMAKERS 
ay Spetial To His Majesty 


a THE KING 








4 The unfailing resource of 
every Lady of the House and 
successful Housekeeper. 


BIRD’S CUSTARD is Pure, cream-like, nutritious, and easily digested, therefore 
is eminently suitable for invalids. It is a wholesome, delicious article of diet for POWD ER 


universal consumption. Eggs often disagree; Bird’s Custard never. 


NO EGGS! NO RISK! NO TROUBLE! 


RiCHAKL CLAY AND SONS, LIMITED, LONDUN AND BUMIAY,. 




















